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An added interest is given to Dr. George Dana 
Boardman’s treatment of the parable of the seed 
growing secretly, by its timeliness in connection with 
that parable in the International lesson study. 


So much is written and said nowadays about Mr, 
Oscar Wilde and the “ sesthetes,” and their school of 
literature and art, that we are sure we do our readers 
a service by a plain statement of the history and 
spirit and work of that class of writers and painters, 
in our department of “Books and Writers.” 


Not what you say to your scholar, but what your 
scholar says to you, is the test of your success in teach- 
ing. You cannot teach a scholar what a scholar does 
not learn. How, then, can you know that you have 
taught, except by your scholar’s telling you what he 
has learned? It takes two persons to make one 
teacher. You can only be one of them; the other 
must be a learner. If you would be more than half 
a teacher, ask a scholar to help you. His answer 
may be the making of you. 

In commenting on the evident conversion of a 
distinguished English novelist, we spoke of his trans- 
formation “from the most ferocious of egotists into a 
gentle and unassuming man.” Thereupon the New 
York Herald asks of us: “Is it quite Christian-like 
to twit a man with being [having been] what he 


who was reasonably “Christian-like”—in writing a 
letter to the Christians at Corinth, speaks of idolaters, 
and adulterers, and thieves, and covetous ones, and 
drunkards, and revilers, and extortioners, and then 
thrusts home this reference with the plain statement: 
“And such were some of you; but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified.” Still, there is no use in keep- 
ing bygones unnecessarily before one who has re- 
formed ; and if the New York Herald will continue 
to read The Sunday School Times carefully, we will 
not twit that paper with what it used to be. - 


Once in a while we still hear the old croak that 
religion has lost its hold on the general public; that 
the church and its pulpit are no longer a power in 
the world ; and that religious reading has given place 
to the daily newspaper. To this venerable fiction 
there is no better answer than that given by the 
annual statistics of the number of books, in the sev- 
eral classes of literature, published in America and 
England. From the figures of the English book- 
trade for last year, it appears that “as usual, theology 
heads the list with nine hundred and forty-five works ; 
educational and classical publications are second, 
with six hundred and eighty-two,” etc. Publishers 
issue books to sell, and they are not accustomed to put 
forth, year by year, that which nobody buys; so that 
the regular publication and sale of religious books is 
a perfectly fair test of the general demand. That 
little coterie af readers which no longer cares for 
religious books, makes the ostrich’s mistake of meas- 
uring the capacities of other heads by the situation 
of its own. 


We are always grateful for kind words from our 
contemporaries. The Examiner of New York has a 
graceful editorial notice of our lesson pages, with an 
expression of “ wonder at the fruitful ingenuity dis- 
played ” in the “ way of making plain- the lesson to 
be taught.” It modestly suggests that our paper 
“ devotes twelve pretty long columns to the lesson ”— 
while its own helps are only a little more than two 
columns. It then recounts the descriptive titles of 
the eleven separate treatments of the lesson in our 
pages, week by week, as suited to different workers 
in the Bible teaching field, from the college president 
to the primary class teacher. Thanks, Mr. Examiner! 
Your own lesson helps are certainly not to be depre- 
ciated ; and when added to the others so favorably 
noticed by you, they ought to furnish a good outfit 
for the many joint subscribers of The Examiner and 
The Sunday School Times, who by the mastery of 
these fourteen columns of “ helps” “ fairly earn the 
right to be regarded as something more than an 
average Sunday-school teacher.” 





The race of heroes is not dead yet, and modern 
bravery is every whit as good as ancient. If Miss 
Yonge were to write another Book of Golden Deeds, 
to cover the period since the appearance of her vol- 
ume of that name, she would have no trouble in 
filling it ; for the heroism recorded in the daily news- 
papers is no less worthy of imitation than that chroni- 
cled in Froissart or the Morte d’Arthur. For 
instance, in the recent great fire in New York, a 
colored boot-black had the wit to perceive a way to 





was?” Well now, that depends. The Apostle Paul— 





courage to climb a slippery pole, in the midst of 
smoke and fire, or, when the wind shifted, of cold and 
blinding snow. Three men slid down the wire which 
the boy’s frozen fingers untwisted, and the boy him- 
self got, for his bravery, a cut hand, a sprained ankle, 
four dollars, the Humane Society’s medal, and the 
consciousness of having done a good deed,—certainly 
a satisfactory reward. Courage and chivalry spring 
from unlooked-for places ; and perhaps your unprom- 
ising Sunday-school class contains more Chevalier 
Bayards than you give it credit for. 


A good teacher’s best work is by example quite as 

much as by precept; and a work begun by an 

impressive example goes on when the teacher has 

ceased to speak, and when the scholars are no longer 

face to face with their teacher. Indeed, it may be 

questioned whether a good teacher’s best work does 

not grow better and better, in its impressive influ- 

ence, long years after the teacher's voice has been 

hushed in the stillness of death. Death does not 
end all to a good teacher’s example: it rather revives 
and re-impresses its best lessons of the long ago. A 

good teacher has just now entered into her rest. One 
of her scholars, hearing of this death from a dis- 

tance, writes to that teacher’s other self, saying for 
herself and for her fellow-scholars of that teacher: 

“ We cannot any of us help being better for the les-’ 
sons she taught us by word and in her own life. 

Her picture, which is the first thing I see when I 

awake in the morning, is always urging me on to be 
more like the Saviour she loved and trusted. I can 

never forget, so long as I live, the sweet lessons she 
taught me.” If you would have your scholars 

remember you thus lovingly when you are gone from 

them, now while you are with them is the time to 
gain this hold on them by your counsel and your 
character, by what you say, and yet more by what 
you are. 





THE GIFT OF EXPRESSION, 


Everybody desires to talk well, or, at any rate, feels 
an admiration for those who have rare powers of 
fluent speech. But not everybody thinks that he can 
talk well, or indeed that he has any gift of expres- 
sion. No community is so small that it does not 
include one or more persons whose “command of 
language” arouses the respectful and ofien envious 
commendation of less fortunate people. And there 
is no community without a considerable number of 
those who feel that good listening is their best quali- 
fication for a part in the meeting of social prayer, or 
in any public assembly. Some are “ gifted in prayer ;” 
others prefer — and their preference soon becomes 
almost compulsory—to listen. Some have a recog- 
nized ability, or a marked readiness, in exhortation 
or counsel ; others occupy the place of sympathetic 
and approving hearers, or else sit in the seat of the 
scornful, and reserve their eloquence for less public 
occasions, when it perhaps takes the form of sar- 
casm and criticism. So, in any other time of public 
meeting, a similar line of distinction runs through 
the assembly, until there seem to be two classes, the 
speaking order and the silent order, neither of which 
appears inclined to usurp the functions of the other. 

It is true that “all men cannot do all things,” and 
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natural powers of another. But it is also true that 
“ gifts” and “talents” are often the direct results 
of the cultivation of fields once most unfruitful. 
Public speaking, in particular, is a thing which is 
strengthened by practice, and often is mastered by 
those who once seemed little better than mutes. The 
greatest “ extempore speakers ” have been those who 
have worked the hardest in the preparation of their 
words, and the most fluent and effective eloquence 
has been that of men who have spent hours of study 
over the utterance of a single moment. Indeed, so 
true is it that hard work is the rule in the produc- 
tion of the best speech, spoken or written, that one 
might almost say that no “ flow of language” ever 
served a useful purpose unlegs it represented the toil 
of thought and study. Certain it is that he who 
relies upon his inborn powers of expression, without 
careful preparation and sincere purpose, will soon 
find that he is merely uttering “ words, words, words ;” 
and that he is outstripped in influence and in reputa- 
tion by some other speaker who has recognized the 
superiority of faithful work over mere untrained 
facility. 

Lowell Mason used to maintain, as the result of 
his long experiences that everybody could sing, by 
making the proper efforts. However that may be, it 
is not too much to say that everybody who possesses 
ears and vocal organs can speak if he will, and so 
speak as to benefit and instruct his fellow-men. At 
first his utterances may be poor and halting. Many 
who can talk well to a single friend, fail before a 
little company of listeners; and those who can be 
brilliant in a parlor are wellnigh tongue-tied in a 
prayer-meeting or lecture-room. But since the pow- 
ers of language improve and grow strong with culti- 
vation, and since practice is absolutely necessary, 
none should be discouraged at the outset. Who has 
not heard the wérds of one who stumbled and failed 
at the start, grow in strength and beauty, until they 
become the prized treasures of church, or court-room, 
or social circle? The history of eloquence is crowded 
with examples of such growth; and the smallest com- 
munity can show illustrations not less noteworthy so 
far as its smaller limits go. If those who are silent 
would but begin to speak, and try to improve as the 
years go on, they would soon perceive that there is 
no Protestant “order of preachers,” on the one hand, 
and order of tongue-tied monks, vowed to perpetual 
silence, on the other. And if those who are already 
known as public speakers, in one way or another, 
would all remember that hard work is better than 
soft talent, the power of the apostolic days would not 
seem so far away from the doubting Christians of 
to-day. 

In cultivating one’s powers of expression, small or 
great, the labor is of two kinds: preparation and prac- 
tice. Of the two, the first is even of the greater impor- 
tance, notwithstanding the popular impression to the 
contrary. If we would improve our own language, 
let us study the language of those who have spoken 
well. The masters of style are accessible in books, 
and some can hear clergymen or orators of the high- 
est rank, and can profit by the model. But at any 
rate, even to those in the most remote country village, 
removed from great libraries and the masters of the 
pulpit or the bar, many opportunities of advance- 
ment in the art of speaking are still left open. If 
we cannot hear Dr. William M, Taylor, or Phillips 
Brooks, or any other of the most renowned of the 
preachers of to-day, we can at least listen to those 
who in some way are entitled to be called our masters 
or our superiors in the use of words. The great thing is 
to put ourselves into a teachable frame of mind, and 
to welcome criticism, if we may profit by it in any 
way. When we speak, let us note our successes and 
our failures ; when we listen, no matter how humble 
the speaker, let us try to discover why he succeeded 
or why he failed, and make use of the discovery the 
next time we have any speaking to do ourselves. If 
we consider the time, the audience, and the purpose 
of our worde to be spoken, we shall have laid a foun- 
dation for success such as no reliance upon “ gifts” 





and “ talents” can afford. Remembering these three 
things, beginners in public speaking sometimes give 
their utterances a force and effectiveness which the 
mere rhetorician in vain strives to equal. 

Another encouragement to those who have dis- 
trusted their own powers in this line is to be found 
in the effectiveness of plain speech. There is often 
a rough power in the words of “ uncultivated” peo- 
ple which goes straight to the point, and is remem- 
bered for many a long day. The Bible, too, is a 
plain and straightforward book ; and all men know that 
its words streagthen and develop powers of language 
no less truiy than they promote individual spir- 
itual experiences. Those who know the Bible best 
are pretty sure to be those whose words have most 
influence in the prayer-meeting or the Sunday-school ; 
and the Bible is a speaker’s aid which is at every 
man’s hand. Its words take care of themselves, and 
so form the very best beginning for religious speak- 
ing; but soon they will strengthen the speaker’s 
courage as well as his testimony, and develop his 
language in merely literary beauty, as well as in 
spiritual effectiveness. 

In this matter of expressing one’s self, therefore, 
none should underrate his abilities to the extent of 
wrongful disuse of them ; and all should remember 
that they can at any rate do more—or better—than 
they are doing, so long as perfection is unattained. 
If we have but one talent of speech, at least let us 
not hide it in the earth, but put it to the exchangers. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Children are the best critics. They go right at the 
heart of a matter, without mincing words for fear of giv- 
ing offense. An illustration of this is supplied by a 
pastor from New Jersey, who has been using the Ques- 
tion Leaf issued from The Sunday School Times press. 
He says : 

It would take me a long time to say all I feel in my warm 
appreciation of the Question Leaf; but I will only say, that I 
esteem it one of the most valuable helps which can be given to 
a Sunday-school. After many anxieties and fearful endeavors, 
I think they are now an established fact in my school; and I 
heartily commend them when speaking on Sunday-school 
matters. Their true use is a comprehensive educational force. 
A number of our very young scholars use them of their own 
choice (the rule concerning them in our school), therefore you 
will permit from me the suggestion, that perhaps the language 
used in giving the questions might in many instances be simpli- 
fied, and brought down to their understanding. As my own 
younger boy said to his mother, after asking the meaning of a 
question, and getting an explanation, “‘ Why don’t it say so, 
then?” 

That’s it in a nutshell. “Do you mean that? Why 
don’t you say so, then?” There could not be a better 
test of the phrasing of anything written for the public 
than this. See if you can explain it in simpler words 
than you have already used. If you can, by all means 
adopt the explanation, Why not? 





There isa gain in bringing out different methods of 
Bible-class teaching. Any plan is better than no plan. 
A very good plan is described by an Indiana teacher, 
after this manner : 


After reading the open letter of a Bible class teaeher in your 
issue of January 14, I am moved to give my experience. My 
Bible class consists of ladies of adult years, many of them with 
great cares at home, and very little time for study of the 
lesson. Some are so diffident about answering questions that 
I am in danger of frightening them away entirely. I take 
this occasion to say that I have found greater help in trying to 
teach this class from the Question Hints of Miss Anna T. 
Pearce, in The Sunday School Times, than any other source 
available for me. But many of those questions are peculiar. 
They grow out of the subject in hand, and often require some 
study to understand them. The mode of expression is some- 
times obscure, and the reply often was, ‘‘That is too deep for 
me.” JT found myself often obliged to lead off in the answer 
myself. So I have recently tried the following plan, which 
seems successful here and might be useful elsewhere. I mark 
such questions in Miss Pearce’s Teaching Hints as seem to me 
best adapted to draw out the idea of the lesson, and copy on 
slips of paper which I distribute one Sunday in advance. 
When we are together over the lesson, as we reach the marked 
questions, they are answered without embarrassment by those 
who took them the Sunday before. The members of the class 
quite surprise themselves sometimes by a good, thoughtful 
answer, which often excites practical suggestions from others. 
Some of these questions are answered by reference to other 
passages, and much time is saved by having them ready. 
Some need to be looked up in a Bible dictionary, or other 





work of reference, and I find that all are pretty sure to spend 
time to obtain an answer to their one question each, if no more, 


I am sure the general effect has been to secure more study of 
the whole lesson. 


Efforts have been making by the Publisher of The 
Sunday School Times to aid the Government in a census 
of the Sunday-schools of the United States; but this 
work has developed no new facts in the census of ancient 
Palestine. As we said, when the population of Sodom 
was asked for by a correspondent, all the statistical 
records of that land were destroyed hopelessly, save 
those preserved in the Bible story. This must be our 
answer to a Canadian subscriber who asks : 

Will you give, through Notes on Open Letters, the popula. 
tion of Capernaum in the time of our Saviour ? 

OCapernaum was certainly a prominent centre of busi- 
ness. It was a station for the receipt of custom, a port 
of entry as we should term it. Galilee was not only a 
manufacturing region, but it was the great thoroughfare 
between Egypt and Damascus. Oapernaum is called by 
Josephus a “ village ;” but that is an ambiguous term, for he 
asserts that “the very least” of the villages of this por- 
tion of Galilee “contained above fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants.” The statistics of that day, however, seem hardly 
trustworthy. They are wellnigh incredible in view of 
the present state of things in that land. To think of 
“four thousand vessels” on the little lake of Galilee, 
—where now there are but eight small boats, all told,— 
requires a stretch of the imagination. And again to 
read of eight thousand citizens slain, and forty thousand 
people sold as slaves, out of one fish-curing village— 
Tarichszesa—near the southern end of that lake, a genera- 
tion after the days of Jesus, is bewildering. It will be 
safe, however, to take it for granted that Capernaum had, 
say from five thousand to fifty thousand inhabitants in 
the days of the gospel story. 


Bible chronology is one of the things that inspiration 
did not attempt. Of all the many endeavors to supply 
this supposed lack, no one is, or can be, entirely satis- 
factory. There are missing links in the evidence, as 
surely as in the chain of the evolutionists. Hence 
there is no universally accepted standard in Gospel 
Harmonies. A New Jersey correspondent who is exer- 
cised on this point writes : 

I see that in your Scholars’ Quarterly you follow Robinson, 


for your Harmony of the Gospels. Is this now the accepted 
authority? Meredith and Peloubet follow Andrews. I have 


both, and I have supposed that, on the whole, Andrews was the 
better ; although the clear way in which Robinson puts pas- 
sages side by side makes him much easier of consultation. 
There are at this time many who ask the same question in 
view of a whole year in the study of the Life of Christ; and 
your opinion has great weight, and will be received with 
pleasure by very many. 

The testimony of The Four Witnesses, as given in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, is “ adapted from Robinson’s 
Harmony of the Gospels.” The time of each lesson is 
given according to Andrews. As between Robinson and 
Andrews as a whole, our preference would be with 
Andrews; but we have found it more convenient to make 
our adaptations from Robinson. The main cause of the 
difference between the chronology of Robinson and that 
of Andrews lies in this: Robinson’s compilation was 
made before the researches of Zumpt (published in 1854), 
about the governors of Syria, which show that. Cyrenius, 
or Quirinius, was twice governor of Syria; one of his 
terms extending from the year of Rome 750 to 753, or 
A. D.4to1. His second term, from the year of Rome 
760 to 765, or A. D. 6 to 11, was known and admitted ; 
but Dr. Robinson did not venture to use the governor- 
ship of Cyrenius to fix his chronology, probably suppos- 
ing that it fixed only the date of the first enrollment of 
citizens. Dr. Andrews has made use of the researches of 
Zampt, and greatly improved the chronology. As to the 
other substantial differences, they are no more than those 
about which harmonists have always differed ; and which 
probably will never be settled. These two differences 
pertain chiefly to the period just before and after the 
first passover of Jesus’ public ministry, and again to the 
scheme of days of the last week before the crucifixion; 
also to the six months preceding the last passover, 
including the sojourn in Ephraim. 

In the same line as the above, there comes an inquiry 
from a Pennsylvania clergyman, as follows : 

Is there any Harmony published, giving the text of the Four 
Evangelists in parallel columns, and corresponding in the 
chronological arrangement more nearly to Andrews’ Life of 
Christ than the Mimpriss Harmony sold by Dodd and Mead? 

A Harmony of this character, as prepared by the Rev. 
J. M. Fuller, is just now issued by the London Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is of convenient 
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size and shape, and it has four good maps illustrating the 
journeys of our Lord. We commend it warmly, It is to 
be obtained of E. and J. B. Young & Co., Cooper Union, 
New York, at a costof about sixty cents. The volume 
corresponds in form with the edition of Robinson’s Har- 
mony published by the London Religious Tract Society. 


BE CONTENT. 
BY W. W. GAY. 
Not a star, however dimly, 
Shines in God’s unbounded skies, 
But its pale beams gleam reflected 
In some happy creature’s eyes. 

Be content. Divine the purpose 
That o’errides the wayward will ; 
And the heart that waits the blessing, 

God with wines of joy will fill. 


THE UNFOLDING SEED. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


o 

What a wonderful thing is the germination of a seed ! 
What scalpel so keen as to lay bare, what microscope 
so searching as to detect, that subtle force hidden in the 
elementary initial cell, which we vaguely call the prin- 
ciple of life? Yet there it is, lying in solemn mystery, 
ready to burst forth into vigor whenever the conditions 
of life are fulfilled. To the thoughtful man there is some- 
thing inexpressibly marvelous in this quickening of the 
seed. This is why botany is a more wonderful science 
than astronomy, the violet a sublimer thing than Alcyone. 
All that the scientist can do is to trace sequences; he 
cannot explain the initial force. He can describe the 
plant ; he cannot expound the plant, The seed spring- 
eth up and groweth, he knoweth not how. If he could 
explain it, he would be a philosopher indeed. In this 
particular, at least, the parable in Mark 4: 26-29 is fitly 
styled “The parable of the seed growing secretly.” 

Again: Not the least wonderful of the phenomena of 
plant growth is this: it is, at least apparently, ~ auto- 
matic, “The earth yieldeth fruit of herself.” It is the 
echo of the divine dizit on the third day of the creative 
week: “Let the earth bring forth plants; and the earth 
brought forth plants.” Not that the soil is the source of 
vegetation—it is only the sphere of vegetation ; not that 
the soil is the sire of the plant—it is only, so to speak, 
the matrix of the plant. Nevertheless, so far as appear- 
ances go, it does seem as though the soil were a thing of 
life, bringing forth fruit of herself. There lies the seed 
buried in the ground. It needs noone to comeand touch 
its pent-up potentialities. It springs up independently of 
m: True, it is for man to plant the seed, and supply 
conditions of growth. But itis not for man to cause 
the seed to germinate or to fructify. The process, so far 
as man is concerned, is strictly automatic. Verily, the 
plant does seem to be a living person, self-conscious and 
self-regulating. 

But the processes of vegetation are not only mysterious 
and automatic, they are also gradual. The kernel does 
not become the full corn in the ear in an instant. In the 
case of cereals, months intervene between the sowing 
and the reaping; in the case of fruit-trees, years inter- 
vene between the planting and the gathering. Nature, 
at least in the sphere of life and growth, does nothing by 
leaps, 

The processes of vegetation are also as orderly as they 
are gradual. They follow each other in due and regular 
succession: first the blade, then’ the ear, then the full 
cornin the ear. The kernel does not bécome the plump 
golden corn except by way of the blade, 

And all these processes issue in fruit, The harvest 
is but the unfolded seed, unfolding in orderly succession 
along the axis of growth; and the axis has as its purpose 
fruit, Itis the very nature of growth, the very law of 
the seed, to unfold and culminate in crop. 

And now our farmer comes again into view. Having 
sown the seed, he went away, confidently leaving it to its 
own inherent forces. But now that the fruit has ripened, 
he reappears, and, putting in his sickle, he shouts: 
“ Harvest home !” 

Such is the parable of the unfolding seed. 

And now let us ponder the meaning of the parable. 
In other words, let us trace some of the analogies be- 
tween the unfolding seed and the unfolding kingdom of 
God or Christianity. 

The growth of Christianity is mysterious. As the seed 
Springs up and grows, we know not how, so it is with the 
Xingdom of God. Take, for example, the very beginning 
of Christianity, the miraculous conception in Nazareth. 


mysterious is it than the germination of avy seed. Or 
take the problem or the growth of Christianity,—I mean 
the genuine, original Christianity, truth as it is in Jesus. 
Once, like a grain of mustard seed, it was the smallest of 
seeds; but now it has become the largest of herbs, over- 
shadowing with its blessed canopy that fairest portion of 
the world which we fondly call Christendom. But how 
came it thus to spread? Because the doctrine of the 
cross has been preached. And the doctrine of the cross 
is to the wise men of this world, in an eminent sense, 
foolishness. Who will explain this mystery, namely, 
that the foolishness of God is wiser than the wisdom of 
man, the weakness of God stronger than the strength of 
men? How elaborately the solution of this problem 
has been undertaken, and how wretched the failure, is 
strikingly seen in the famous fifteenth chapter of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Or take 
the growth of Christianity in the case of any individual 
soul. How secret and underground is the process! How 
subtle the workings of the divine life within! The 
Christian is a mystery even to himself. His life is a life 
hid with Christ in God. 

Again: As the seed grows automatically, the earth 
yielding fruit of herself, so grows the kingdom of God. 
Not but that in carrying on this kingdom we must use 
means. We must, for example, plow and plant and 
weed. God knows that we have enough to do in such 
particulars as these. But the precise lesson of this par- 
ticular parable we now have-in hand is this: It is not 
we ourselves who are charged with the responsibility of 
vitalizing the seed, and causing it to germinate and issue 
in fruit. So far as that is concerned, we may safely leave 
the seed to its own inborn resources, and content our- 
selves with going away and sleeping and rising night and 
day. Christianity is in its own inherent nature self-vital 
and self-evolving. See how like a thing of life it is. 
Behold its wondrously absorbing power, subsidizing to 
its own purposes, and assimilating into its own growing 
structure, whatever there is of worth in learning, or 
wealth, or influence, or statesmanship, or sect, or provi- 
dences. Self-vital, self-evolving, self-fruiting it is. How 
can it help being a growing thing, for it is rooted in God- 
head. As such, Christianity carries itself the destiny of 
all blessed growth. 

The kingdom of God, like the seed which grows grad- 
ually, stage by stage, does not burst forth full-grown, like 
panoplied Minerva from the cloven brow of Jove. See 
how slow has been the growth of Christendom, taken as 
a matter of geography. Nearly two milleniums have 
rolled away since the heavenly Sower declared that his 
field was the world; and yet by far the larger part of 
that field is still heathen, never as yet sown with the 
heavenly seed. Again: See how gradual has been the 
growth in respect to the moral character of Christendom. 
More than eighteen centuries have swept away since the 
Lord of the kingdom pronounced his Beatitudes, and 
yet there are ‘still in his church the proud, and the cen- 
sorious, and the avaricious, and the quarrelsome, and the 
revengeful. Nevertheless, for let us be just, there has 
been real growth. We have seen idolatry shaken, 
slavery abolished, intemperance checked, monopoly 
curbed, woman emancipated, brotherhood asserted, war 
preparing to go into perpetual exile. But how tedious 
has been the growth. In like manner, how slow is the 
growth in the case of each individual Christian. How 
slow this unfolding along the axis of Christ’s character! 
In this is seen the immense advantage of early piety; 
for it takes a long, long time to unfold into the full- 
grown man, even the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ. 

Just as theseed does not leap instantly or whimsically 
into the fruit, but unfolds itself in orderly succession 
—first the tender blade, then the swelling ear, then the 
ripe grain in the ear—so it is with the seed of the king- 
dom, or God’s truth. This is true in respect to doc- 
trine. First Athanasius, the exponent of the doctrine of 
Christ; then Augustine, the exponent of the doctrine 
of Man; then Anselm, the exponent of the doctrine of 
Grace; then Luther, the exponent of the doctrine of 
Faith; even faith in that divine Christ whose grace saves 
sinful man. Or has the growth, or adyaneing order of 
due succession, ceased. The problem of this preseut age 
is the doctrine of the church, or what constitutes the 
true body of Christ. And even now we see final glim- 
mers of the final doctrine—the parousia, or the doctrine 
of last things. And all this is in due succession; 
advancing from the Christ who saves to the heaven which 
is the issue of his saving. And this law of orderly 
unfolding is equally true in respect to personal character. 
Do not be so unphilosophical, then, as to look for the full- 


the subterranean root. First little children ; they young 
men ; then fathers. ’ 

But there is one more likeness of the kingdom of God 
to the seed. As the unfolding seed has fruit for its issue, 
so it is with the seed of the kingdom, or truth as it is in 
Jesus.. When the fruit is ripe, straightway he putteth 
forth the sickle, because the harvest js come, Christianity 
means something more than sowing : it also means reap- 
ing. Its goal—oh, blessed assurance!—isthegarner. It is 
true in repect alike to each Christian and to the church 
asa whole. It is eminently true in respect to the heay- 
enly Sower himself. The first advent was the time of 
planting; and then, like the sower of our parable, he 
went away, as it were sleeping and rising night and day, 
confidently leaving the seed to work out from its own 
inherent potencies its doom of growth. The second 
advent will be the time of reaping ; then he will return, 
and, finding his fruit ripe, he will thrust in his sickle, 
because the time of the harvest is come, And what a 
harvest that will Pe even the harvest of an unfolded, 
fruit-l.den, perfected church. 

Such is the parable of the unfolding seed, and such is 
the interpretation thereof. The kingdom of God grows 
mysteriously, automatically, gradually, orderly, and its 
certain destiny is fruit. 

This then is the lesson of our parable: Have faith in 
the seed of the kingdom. What a beautiful picture of 
trust is the sower going farth in the spring days to sow! 
What though there is no apparent connection betwee 
the little hard kernel he plants and the cold, dank, dark 
soil? What though the sky is lowering and all looks 
forbidding? What though he is utterly ignorant of the 
future? Yet he goes forth sowing liberally, and sowing 
confidently. O teacher! learn from the farmer a lesson 
of trust. Like him, have faith in the seed and faith in 
the soil. Do not be over-anxious, Christian responsi- 
bility does have its limits. Beware of Uzzah’s sin of 
distrust. Plant faithfully the seed,and then go trust- 
fully away. Rise not up early, sit not up late, eat not 
the bread of cares: for so He giveth to his beloved in 
their sleep. Believe that the seed, even Christ’s truth, 
and the soil, even man’s heart, are made for each other. 
Go your way, then, trustfully and blithely, content to give 
the pent-up forces free play. What though the sky looks 
lowering ? 

“ As the rain and the snow come down from heaven,. 

And return not thither, 

But water the earth, and make it bring forth and bud ; 
That it may give segd to the Sower, and bread to the eater: 
So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth ; 

It shall not return unto me void ; 

But it shall accomplish that which I please, 

And it shall prosper in that for which I sent it.” 

Lastly, thereisto bea glorious garnering. Whatthough 
mesntime tares will grow with the wheat?, There is a 
time coming when the Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, who shall.gather out of his kingdom all things 
-that cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity. But 
not a single sheaf, not a solitary kernel, will be lost. In 
that harvest which is the end of the world, the heavenly 
Husbandman will weave the countless garnered sheaves 
of his church asthe august trophy of his incarnate career. 
May writer and reader be gathered into that glorious 
garner, bound up with the risen Son of man in the same 
bundle of eternal life: Christ the first-fruits ; then they 
who are Christ’s at his coming. 

THE Y. C. A. 
BY LUCY J. RIDER, 

Not the Y. M. ©. A. Not in any way connected with 
it, except as one good work is always conneeted with 
another; but something that is knocking at the doors of 
our Sunday-school associations. 

What is it? Whence came it? What is its object? 
Its history ? , 

It is the Youth’s Christian Association. It has enjoyed 
nearly five years of vigorous life, and by that very exist- 
ence is declaring its right to exist, and to be heard. 

As to history and object, its “ handbook ” is before us ; 
let the young claimant speak for itself. This is its 
incisive “prospectus:” “Are the Christian youth in 
your part of the Lord’s vineyard being trained and 
developed, by study and practice, for the varied and 
important positions in Christian work which will soon open 
tothem? The great need of this training and develop- 
ment must be perfectly evident to you. Therefore we 


| ask you to read carefully the history and explanation of 


a plan for meeting this need, which is proven beyond 
question to be cheap and practicable in its workings, and 
glorious in its resulis. In a very few years these youth 





bearded grain of saintliness preceding the blade of youth- 





Whois there that can understand it ? Incomparably more 





will be men and women. ‘The King’s business requires 


ful piety ; the ripe fruits of the spirit clustered around | haste.’ You have in your hand some guiding sugyes- 
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tions. May the Lord give you willingness to move for- 
ward.” Over the leaf we find 4 bit of history: 

“During a union revival at Indianapolis, Indiana, in the 
winter of 1876-77, quite a number of earnest Christian boys 
were thrown together in work for the salvation of their com- 
panions. They held nightly meetings for prayer and Bible 
study, that they might be successful in winning souls during 
the inquiry service. They were instructed and encouraged in 
the work by the older workers, A large number of boys were 
converted through this influence. As the meetings drew toa 
close, the thought of giving up the work was painful. They 
realized that such ‘ youth’s work for youth’ was needed all 
the time, in all parts of the city. And then the first Youth’s 
Christian Association sprang into being. 

“The Y. M. C. A, kindly furnished a room, and nourished 
the infant organization; and it was heartily endorsed and 
aided by older Christian workers throughout the city, for they 
felt that it was doing a needed work that was not being accom- 
plished by any other organization. , 

“Feeling the need of organized effort for spreading these 
associations throughout the country, a national executive 
committee was soon formed, by means of which a number of 
associations were started in Ohio and Indiana, and, upon the 
removal of one of their number to Illinois, in that state also. 
Thus the work moves on, becoming more practical every day ; 
and who shall say that God will not make the Youth’s Chris- 
tian Association a glorious means of good to the youth of 
America?” 

Who indeed? But how does this young organization 
purpose to accomplish this work for the youth? How 
compass the two objects to which it formally commits 
itself: “ First, the thorough spiritual development of its 
members and the Christian youth of a community; 
second, the conversion of all unsaved youth within the 
bounds of its influence”? This same modest “ hand- 
book ” will answer us in some extracts from its ‘“ Model 
Constitution.” “The means of effecting these objecis 
- shall be: Holding meetings of our own; assisting in 
Y. M. C, A. and other religious meetings ; co-operating 
in organized county and state Y. C. A. work ; studying 
and dril’ing ourselves in all kind of Christian effort ; using 
personal efforts among the young for their conversion ; 
and maintaining a consistent Christian character.” 

The Y. C. A. is not afraid of committees,—perhaps in 
imitation of that efficient divine who needed in his 
church work no less than forty-three,—but they are 
“small, and chosen with great care.’ The whole city, or 
town, is districted for cottage gospel meetings, designed 
more especially forthe youth of a district—though none 
are excluded—-under the special charge of the Devo- 
tional Committee, and led by one of the association. 
This committee sustains children’s meetings in dif- 
ferent places, easily accessible to ail the children, and also 
invades the public schools, and, twice or thrice a week, if 
no one objects, holds fifteen-minute meetings with the 
children in one of the school-rooms, And, by the way, 
a union orggnization among the youth themselves is 
much less liable to be hindered in doing this work, than 
any minister or leader working under denominational 
auspices. To prepare the young people for this active 
work, they hold weekly a “ worker’s meeting,” for prayer 
and counsel and Biblestudy. These meetings are ex- 
clusive, except as the young people invite older Chris- 
tians to meet with them to advise and instruct them. 

They have also an Invitation Committee, whose special 
work is indicated by their name. (The writer’s private 
opinion is that this committee is very large, she never 
having metswith any member of the association who did 
not seem to belong to it.) 

The work of the Committee on Membership seems to 
the writer to be far the most difficult, as it is the policy 
of the arsociation to keep itself entirely clear of all weak 
and inefficient members, This is confessedly a very dif- 
ficult policy, but the members of the society declare it is 
not impossible ; and, moreover, that “ they believe in it 
like everything.” The benefits of their work they extend 
to all youth; not so membership in their association. 
‘This is reserved for the real workets among the young 
people, “If the society is a good thing, ought they not 
to open the door to all Christian youths?” Not if by so 
doing the object of the organization is endangered and 
its very existence imperiled. The one aim of the asso- 
ciation is work, and everything must bend to this. They 
contend that six whole-hearted workers, “seeing eye to 
eye,” wholly devoted to the work, and ready to undertake 
any service, are more effective than sixty half-hearted 
members, with neither will nor wit for service. They 
secure this devoted and active membership by organizing 
at first very quietly, almost privately; by setting the 
requirements for membership very high ; and by requiring, 
after a name has passed the Membership Committee, a 
unanimous vote of the whole body for admission. 

An examination oftheir “ Requirements for Admission” 
may be suggestive, especially as they come to us with 








the emphatic commentary that not one of these require- 
ments is yet a dead letter. Here is the list, one that 
might prove formidable to older Christians: “‘An ex- 
emplary Christian character; the evidence of a sincere 
desire to work for Christ; a membership in good stand- 
ing in some evangelical church; talent, time, and such 
consecration to the Master’s work as excludes all ques- 
tionable amusements, and pledges a giving up, if neces- 
sary, of unquestionable pleasures for the sake of the 
work.” 

I suppose that no one of us on-lookers can find any 
fault with the object of these associations. Our only 
question is, “Can they be managed?” “ Are they really 
practical?” In answer to these questions their adher- 
ents point to their twelve flourishing societies, already 
in existence, and the very commendatory testimony 
given by pastors and church officials once opposed to the 
movement, but won over by seeing the actual working of 
the associations. The Rev. W. H. Steadman, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church at Urbana, Illinois, writes: 
“One of the most important points in church work is 
the education and spiritual development of young Chris- 
tians. My observation and experience for about three 
years has convinced me that the Y. C. A., when properly 
managed, does a work in this direction that will not be 
done without it.” 

Mrs, E. W. Lewis, a teacher and “Bible Reader” of 
note in Champaign, Illinois, also writes: “The power 
of the Y. CO. A. in developing the spiritual activity of 
the young Christians in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church in Champaign is unquestioned. A young people’s 
meeting (attempted before, but without succes) has 
been organized, and well sustained in our church, as a 
direct result of training in the Y. C. A. meetings.” 

Bat one may ask, What advantages has this association 
over the young people’s prayer-meeting, that any 
church may sustain? They reply: Many of our churches 
are too weak to sustain a separate young people’s meeting, 
while a Y.C. A, gathering the best elements of all the 
Christian youth in a community, is easily sustained, and 
often, as in the case cited above, actually prepares the 
way for this special denominational work. Moreover, 
union organizations can go where denominations are de- 
barred,— witness the case of the public school above 
mentioned. And again,.young people need drill in 
organizing and carrying on work. Responsibility is 
good for them. 

But ‘is not this ground thoroughly cevered by the 
¥.M.C. A? By no means. What provision have they 
for work among the children? And where is the chance 
for the girls in the Y. M. C. A. plan of work? 

‘But I am afraid of these wheels within wheels.” Are 
you? The practical machinist, working for a definite 
purpose, is not afraid of multiplied wheels, provided only 
the machine will go. Those who know most of the work- 
ing of the Y. C. A, assure us in most emphatic terms 
that the machine goes. Let those who want to know 
more about its build and its working inquire of one of 
its chief engineers, John C. Carman, Champaign, Illinois. 

At the regular convention of the seventeen counties 
forming the Third Sanday-school District of the state 
of Illinois, the subject of the Y. C. A. was presented by. 
the above-mentioned engineer, and a resolution was 
passed commending the association, and recommending 
the State Sunday-school Association at its next annual 
meeting, to examine into its workings, and adopt it as 
one of its auxiliaries. Its adherents are rejoicing greatly 
over this movement, because it will draw to the young 
society the attention and consideration which it so earn- 
estly desires, and to which, by the way, it is hoped this 
imperfect description may conduce. This given, they 
say, let the organization stand or fali upon its merits. 

The increasing attention given to the cultivation of 
Christian character in our youth is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the times, and any scheme claiming to be of 
value in aiding this grand work is certainly worthy the 
most careful consideration of the Christian world. 





THIS ONE THING I DO. 
BY BARBARA BRAINARD. 


When our pastor preached, a few Sundays ago, from 
this text, I could but ask myself, “Is he thinking of 
woman’s work?” Not that I feel that.the verse does 
not apply to it, but it has so long been one of my prob- 
lems, how does it apply? 

A man, whether he has a profession or trade,—of course 
I am speaking only of honest workers, those who, though 
bricklayers or hod-carriers, are bound to be the best of 
their kind,— devotes a certain number of hours daily to his 
work, and earns the right to feel, “ this one thing I do.” 

Not soa woman, Take a young housekeeper, for in- 
stance, She starts out with the determination to be a 





perfectone. Two or three years go by, and the domestic 
machinery moves so smoothly, she feels she is on the 
broad road to success, One after another a little life is 
added to the heusehold. The husband’s means are limited, 
so that added cares are not entirely balanced by added 
helps. The sitting-room is turned into a nursery, that not 
a moment be lost while tending baby, and amusing the 
restless little three-year-old. Her pencil or her pen, the 
one talent God has given her, is laid aside wholly or in 
part, while she more nearly achieves success in the 
mending of the worn knees and elbows than in aught else. 
Wakeful, watchful nights, followed by dust on the parlor 
table, are not at all uncommon. Baby’s teeth follow each 
o'her with more painful regularity than swe2ping day does. 

The house begins to lose that air of immaculate neat- 
ness it once wore. The chairs, that have been brought 
up to such orderly ways, serve their turn as plows or 
parts of railway trains. The worn place in the carpet is 
not repaired as quickly as of yore. She is must be ready, 
when the children come from school, to hear and sym- 
pathize with all their pains and pleasures, or help them 
with the morrow’s lessons, Everything must be bright 
and cheery, in time for the evening meal, even,if some 
domestic skeleton has to be crowded into basket or closet 
for another day’s consideration. So, day by day, the trials 
and perplexities of life follow one another, until, realiz- 
ing that Aome-keeping is of vastly more importance than 
housekeeping, with a smothered sigh she lays away this 
‘fone thing ” among the failures of life. 

Perhaps next to her own home is her Sunday-school 
class, hers ever since her scholars were babies in the 
infant department. It isso hard to give them up, and 
80 difficult to goon. Where is she to get the time for 
the lesson? Often the close of the day finds her too 
weary to give it any study; and after one of these busy 
weeks, when having taken time to read the lesson overin 
some quiet moment, she can do little else but think and 
pray over it, she resolves to give up the class; but 
the earnest talk about it on the morrow, the thoughtful 
attention, the evidence of her scholars’ studies, and 
the love so plainly expressed in their childish faces, send 
her resolutions to the winds, and she thinks she will try 
it a little longer. But her difficulties do not all lie with 
the lesson. A is sick, and must be visited. B’s mother 
thinks she cannot come until her new dress is done ; 
both mother and daughter need to be labored with. C 
stays out for some undiscovered reason, D has moved, 
and must be visited to see if she can come so far, and, if 
not, persuaded to enter some nearer school. E is devel- 
oping such a fondness for dress that her pretty face is a 
constant pain to her teacher; and F and G have to 
spend most of their time inspecting the dainty damsel 
from the crown of her crimped locks to the toe of her 
tiny foot. 

They are almost like her own home-flock; can fhe 
give them up? But whether she retains them or no, her 
achievements are so small compared with the work to 
be done that it seems very nearly akin to failure. 

Her next-door neighbor is sick, and she ought to go 
and sit with her awhile ; but Bridget is washing, and the 
children cannot be left. At three is the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Meeting ; she would like to attend, but one sight 
of thé small heathen at her feet, deliberately snipping a 
hole in the dress she has brought out to make over, 
settles that question. A stranger so retiring that she 
may not attract the attention of any except those about 
her, has taken a seat near her in church; she must be 
called on. 

The woman who does odd jobs has a sick child, and a 
worse than sick husband ; she must be looked after. 

Bridget can’t write. How the father and mother in 
old Ireland would rejoice to hear she is doing so well, 
and what a help the money she wants to send them will 
be. Will the mistress please write and tell them all 
about it? Her husband has tickets for the concert, and 
only half enjoys it without her. 

Fred has torn his jacket, which must be mended for 
to-morrow’s school, but Rob has an idea it is manly to 
go out with the boys after tea. A command will, of 
course, keep him in; so will music, games, or some enter- 
taining book read aloud, with mamma to bear her part, 
and make the evening pass so brightly he would choose 
to stay ; then the mending must go on when the owner is 
snugly in bed. The result for her is one or two hours’ 
loss of sleep, and quivering nerves for the morrow’s 
demands. 

There is the latest literature on the table, and plenty 
of standard works on the shelves, she must keep pace 
with those bright boys and girls; but reading and study 
take time. L 

So the days come crowded with litfle things; we won’t 
suppose she is sought to fill the office of president of the 
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Sewing Society, or act upon any of the many committees. 

Her children’s clothes are not ruffled or embroidered, and 
her rooms are not filled with those multitudinous articles 
invented to kill time; inle-s it be that, her table needing 
a new spread, she has to decide which she can spare best, 
time or money, and a little deft handling of her needle 
has created some pretty trifle that takes the place of 
something more costly. 

Now aman will point you with reasonable pride. to 
the building he has planned, the block he has just 
finished, the store he has in such successful operation, 
the book he has written, his latest invention or achieve- 
ment. But what can this woman show? She will 
answer as most of her sisters will in similar circumstances, 
with a sinking heart, “ Nothing.” All her labor seems 
to have been as fruitless as though she had only been 
beating the air. 

It may be that it is only because the results do not so 
quickly follow the effort. “The hand that rocks the 
cradie” does “ move the world,” but perhaps not until 
the motive-power lies in some quiet churchyard. 

Well is it for her if to the “Follow me” she can 
answer, “ 7'his one thing I do;” but even here the Father 
only knows how imperfectly? She has full faith to 
believe that he gives to each only what he or she can 
accomplish faithfully and well. Then is she doing work 
he intended for her neighbor, or is it her blundering way 
of performing it that makes it crowd and jar? Perhaps 
when she can see the other side of the pattern, the mis- 
matched pieces and discordant colors may make one of 
the brightest spots in the whole tapestry of her life. 
Who can tell? But in the meantime this question is 
ever asking itself, never answered. 

It is plain her first duty is at home ; equally plain it 
does not end there. There are “ certain” ones who still 
fall among thieves, and her jeurney often leads her by 
the spot. There are wounds to bind up, tears to be dried, 


the broken-hearted to comfort. Work she would do, and [ 


work she should do, and the disappointment and grief 
grows keener day by day as she realizes what life is,.and 
what it should be. 

Now, there are those who claim that a woman can 
take some one thing for her life work and perform it, 
and there are thosé under our own observation who are 
seemingly accomplishing it, and those many who are 
set in “solitary places’”” who would be happier for the 
attempt. But can the average woman, without unclasping 
clinging hands which she should hold tenderly in her own, 
or stopping her ears to voicesshe should hear? God knows, 
and does lead the way for all earnest souls, though they 
realize it not. And it may be theirs, in the light of the 
resurrection morning, to see what they have believed to 
be some blotted and blurred failure glorified by the touch 
of the Master’s own hand, and, seeing it, to be satisfied. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


FOR THE MASTER. 
BY MRS. C, EMMA CHENEY. 


“ And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men.” —Col, 3: 23. 


Religion was an every-day affair in the Help family. 
Not that it was ignored on Sunday, but it was thought 
of and talked about as freely and naturally as the physi- 
cal health. Questions of conscience, or of right and 
wrong, were the subjects of pleasant discussion between 
parent and child at all times. The church and the home 
had grown side by side in the hearts of these four chil- 
dren from their earliest infancy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Help were Episcopalians. What the 
“Week of Prayer” has become to Christians of other 
names, Lent was to them—a step toward heaven. Every 
year, therefore, with its approach, each of the elder 
members of the family began to look about fot some way 
in which to “ keep Lent,” best suited to his own peculiar 
needs, 

Mary was at no loss to discover what pleasure was 
hardest for her to forego. Full many a school-girl sorrow 
had been solaced by a box of candy, and she knew right 
well that it was a costly luxury. She debated within 
herself whether the sacrifice of ribbons and knickknacks 
would not net a larger sum for the church treasury. She 
knew that they were not half so necessary to her comfort 
as ‘her coveted sweets, so she bravely chose to give of 
that which cost her something. This was a real self- 
denial. It would keep in mind the purpose of this time, 
which is set apart nowadays by so many Obristians “ for 
their souls’ health.” In this particular instance, no 
doubt, the body shared the benedfit also. 

But to the little boys, Harry and Charley, the ebserv- 








ance of Lent was, for the first time, irksome. Not yet 
old enough to feel the profit to themselves, yet too old to 
accept its discipline simply because ‘“‘ mamma says 80,” 
the twins waxed rebellious. Mrs. Help explained and 
reasoned patiently without avail till she was nearly at 
her wits’ end. In vain she urged that “God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” Harry did not pretend to be cheerful 
about it; and Charley wanted his time in the morning 
for play, instead of going to the half-hour service before 
school. Both agreed that it was “ not fair” to appropriate 
any portion of their precious allowance to the “ Easter 
offering ” just as marble time was coming, and their stock 
was 80 low too. 

“Why couldnt big people give all the money, and 
leave children in peace?” Charley asked, with an injured 
on his face. 

“Why does not God leave children to take care of 
themselves, and only watch ‘big people’?” the mother 
answered. 

“Well, he doesn’t need us, and we do need him,” Harry 
confessed. 

Finding her boys so obstinate in their opinion, Mrs. 
Help wisely chose to decide for them in this as well as 
in the matter of food or clothing. 

So it was settled. The first service found the brothers 
side by side, feeling that they were martyrs. The pastor 
said he was glad to see so many children there; that 
none were too young or too poor to give their hearts to 
God, and in doing this, they would wish to. keep nothing 
back. Time, strength, money,—all would be freely 
given. This set Charley and Harry at thinking. They 
were sure that the minister meant them—\ut how could 
he know? 

The parish in which the Helps lived, yas fortunate in 
its pastor. Earnest, faithful, and hap»y himself, his 
people naturally reflected his spirit, an | the consequence 
was that they were rich in good works. 

Among those for whom they cared, was a poor woman 
whose husband had fallen ill,—and ‘they were strangers. 

The wife was far from strong at best, and sorrow and 
hardship had made her an object of sincere pity. 

This case especially engrossed Mrs. Help’s attention. 
Always interested in her charitable work, she naturally 
related this story to her husband and children; adding, 
that this slender, pale-faced woman was obliged to carry 
all the coal and water, which she used, up a long flight 
of stairs. 

After breakfast the next morning, David, a youth of 
seventeen, lingered a little. 

When he and his mother were quite alone, he said: 
“Mamma, I should like to do something for somebody 
during this Lent. You know I do not spend money un- 
necessarily, so I can’t deny myself that, and it is impossi- 
ble for me to attend week-day service. But I can carry 
up coal and water for Mrs. Kirk every day, and I should 
like to do it.” 

“That would be a kind thing to do, my son,” Mrs. 
Help answered. 

“ And do you think that God will know that I do it 
fer him?” he asked. 

“ Yes, David; and in doing the Master’s work, you will 
not lose sight of him. I shall be glad to feel that you 
have chosen something which will cost you daily sacri- 
fice.” 

“Weil, mamma, don’t speak of it to the others, please,” 
returned the boy, and kissing her, as his custom was, he 
walked briskly down the street, whistling. 

The glad mother watched him with moistened eyes 
till he disappeared from sight, then she fervently ejacu- 
lated, as she turned away from the window, “Dear boy, 
God bless him ” 

David Help did not wait for ‘“‘ Ash Wednesday ” to begin 
his labor of love. That very evening, when his task was 
done, he presented himself at the poor teneraent-house 
where Mrs. Kirk watched and nursed her sick husband, 
Making his best bow, David said simply : 

“T have come to bring up coal and water for you, 
ma’am.” 

“Indeed, sir, you must not,” replied the astonished 
woman. “I thank you, but I can manage very well 
myself.” 

But David would not be denied. He made the offer 
with a kind of determination in his voice and eyes which 
made it difficult for Mrs. Kirk to refuse the proffered 
service. He was so genuine, so in earnest, that, at 
length, the woman gratefully yielded. 

So, night and morning, as long as the invalid needed 
warmth and care, David was faithful in his self-imposed 
task. It was a precious Lent to him. Besides the daily 
satisfaction of a kind act performed, it led him to pray 
more earnestly for “all conditions of men,” as well as 
for himself and his loved ones, 





Loving and proud though she might have been, Mre, 
Help had no need to betray her son’s confidence. 

Nevertheless, such deeds are too fragrant of the love 
which inspires and hallows them, not to be perceived. 

As David will never know, I have told this story for 
the sake of some other youthful Christian. 

“Freely have ye received, freely give.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


SETTING THEM AT WORK. 


There are a great many persons in the church who 
would be glad to do more than they do, if they knew 
just what todo. And there are still more in the church 
who would be startled if they must face the fact that they 
do nothing, While there is never so much to be done by 
somebody. Both these classes are stimulated and helped 
te well-doing by wise suggestions of specifie work calling 
for their assistance. The church which is most active in 
well-doing is commonly a church where the pastor not 
only takes it upon himself to tell his people that they 
ought to be active, but also shows them what they can 
severally do to advantage. 

A good illustration of this laying the duty and possi- 
bilities of work before church-members is furnished in 
an annual letter of greeting, sent out to his people by the 
Rev. Theodore C. Jerome, pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Manistee, Michigan. This letter suggests the 
“exceptional facilities for usefulness possessed by this 
church.” (And every church has exceptional facilities for 
usefulness.) Then comes an extract from the church cove- 
nant, which tends to remind each member of the pledge 
of service given on admission to that church. Qa a fly- 
leaf of the letter is a schedule of church work, contain- 
ing a list of fields of usefulness, from which the member 
may make intelligent choice for himself during the newly 
opened year. “ Please mark with an X,” says the pas- 
tor, “the things which you will endeavor, so far and so ° 
long as God may enable you, to do this year. Please, 
then, sign the paper, and tack it on your bedroom wall, 
or wherever else it may best daily meet your eye.” An 
enclosed duplicate schedule is, when duly marked, to be 
signed, and returned by mail to the pastor. This brings 
the question of one’s personal sphere of duty home vith 
unmistakable directness, 

The schedule to be marked and signed by the church- 
member is in form as follows: 








“FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVE,” 
SUNDAY SERVICES, 
Will attend morning service. 
Will attend evening service. 
Will invite others who have no church home. 
Will invite them to my pew, or find another for them. 
| Will greet strangers, sitting or passing near me. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
| Will attend and mvite others not in any Sunday-school. 
Will be (a) Constant, (b) Punctual, (c) Reverent, (d) 
Studious, 
Will teach a class if needed. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETING.—6 P.M., SUNDAY. 
Will attend, and invite others. 
Will endeavor to take part if opportunity is given. 
THURSDAY EVENING MEETING. 
Will attend, and invite others. 
Will take part by prayer or remark. 
Will take part by recitation of Scripture. 
| Will greet others after meeting. 
+ NEIGHBORHOOD MEETINGS. 
Will attend, if in my neighborhood. 
Will lead in other neighborhoods if called upon to do so, 
LADIES’ MISSIONARY CIRCLE. 
Will join either the Ladies’ or the Young Ladies’ Circle. 
Will do what I can to promote its objects. | 
| SYSTEMATIC BENIFICENCE. 
| Will set apart a fixed percentage of my income this year 
| to religious, missionary, and charitable objects. 
Will study these objects; that I may give intelligently, 
prayerfully, and lovingly. 
Will therefore take a religious newspaper. 
CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 
Will cherish especial friendship with church-members. 
Will endeavor personally to welcome every new member. 
Will call upon members sick or in trouble; or otherwise 
manifest to them sympathy and cheer. 
Will call early upon any family coming to reside near me. 
Will spend at least one afternoon (or evening) every fort- | 
night, in calling upon families of the congregation ; 
giving the preference to families who have not been 
' in the circle of my ordinary intereourse. 
Signed - .-- ---.~ 22 2 een nn eno ee =~ > 
Manistee, Mich., Jan, Ist, 1882. 


amide eat Danedtitadciatane 
| 
| 


| 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1882.) 





1, January 1.—The Beginning of the Gospel..............--.- Mark 1: 1-13 
2. January 8.—Jesus in Galilee...... cece. -nccceoseeenceeseee Mark 1: 14-28 
3. January 15.—Power to Heal.... 2.200. -+-ceee seneesece-- see Mark 1: 23-45 
4, January 22.—Power to Forgive ...-.-.....2..---s0esereseees Mark 2: 1-17 
5. January 20.—The Pharisee Answered .........-... Mark 2: 18-28; 3: 1-5 
6, February 5.—Christ and His Disciples..........--. «<0. Mark 3: 6-19 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Foes and Friends .......... sescecee Mark 3: 20-35 
& February 19.—Parable of the Sower | ...........-sscecsesses Mark 4: 1-20 
9. Feb. 26.—The Growth of the Hingdom....Mark 4 : 21-34 
Ww. March 5.—Christ Stilling the Tempest.................... Mark 4: 35-41 
il, March 12.—Power over Evil Spirits........................ Mark 5: 1-20 
12, March 19.—Power over Disease and Death ...........---- Mark 5: 21-43 


13. March 264.—Review. 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1882. 
Title: THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Taere SHALL BE A HANDFUL OF CORN IN THE 
KARTH UPON THE TOP OF THE MOUNTAINS: THE FRUIT THEREOF 
SHALL SHAKE LIKE LEBANON. /’sa. 72: 16. 


Lesson Topic: The Truth of Jesus Means Progress. 


( 1. The Light Should Shine, vy. 21-25. 
2. The Seed Should Germinate, v. 26-29. 
| 3. The Plant Should Grow, v. 30-34. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Feb, 20: Mark 4: 21-34, The truth of Jesus means 
progress. 

Tuesday, Feb, 21: Dan. 1: 8-20. .The light shining in cap- 
tivity. 

Wednesday, Feb. 22: Acts 16: 25-34. The light shining in 
persecution. 

Thursday, Feb. 23: Psa. 72: 16-19. The increase of the seed. 

Friday, Feb. 24: Matt. 13: 24-30. The seed bearing its own 
kind. 

Saturday, Feb. 25: Psa. 1:1-6. The growth of the righteous, 

Sunday, Feb. 26: Isa. 60:1-15. The growth of the kingdom. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Mark 4: 21-34.) 

21, And he said unto them, Is a candle brought to be put 
under a bushel, or under a bed? and not to be set on a candle- 
stick ? 

22, For there is nothing hid, which shall not be manifested ; 
neither was any thing kept secret, but that it should come 
abroad. 

28. If any man have ears to hear, let him hear. 

24. And he said unto them, Take heed what ye hear. With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you; and unto 
you that hear shall more be given. 

25. For he that hath, to him shall be given; and he that 
hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he hath. 

26. And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if aman should 
cast seed into the ground ; 

27. And should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. 

28. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. 

29. But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he put- 
teth in the sickle, because the harvest is come. 

30. And he said, Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom of 
God ? or with what comparison shall we compare it ? 

31. Jt is like a grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown 
in the earth, is less than all the seeds that be in the earth : 

2. But when it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches; so that the 
fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow of it. 

33. And with many such parables spake he the word unto 
them, as they were able to hear #¢. 

34. But without a parablespake he not unto them: and when 
they were alone, he expounded all things to his disciples. 


(REVISED TEXT.] 


21 + And he said unto them, Is the lamp ‘brought to be put 
under the bushel, or under the bed, and not to be put on 


Outline: 


. 22 the stand?. For there is nothing hid, save that it should be 


manifested ; neither was anything made secret, but that it 
23 should come to light. If any man hath ears to hear, let him 
24 hear. And he said unto them, Take heed what ye hear: 
with what measure ye mete 1t shall be measured unto you: 
25 and more shall be given unto you. For he that hath, to 
him shall be given: and he that hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. 
26 =©And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
27 castseed upon the earth; and should sleep and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring up and grow, he 
28 knoweth not how, The earth !beareth fruit of herself; 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 
29 But when the fruit *is ripe, straightway he *putteth forth 
the sickle, because the harvest is come. 
30 “And he said, How shall we liken the kingdom of God? 
31 or in what parable shall we set it forth? +It is like a grain 
of mustard seed, which, when it is sown upon the earth, 
though it be less than all the seeds that are apon the earth, 


1 Or, yleldeth. 2 Or, alloweth, 3 Or, sendeth forth. 4 Gr. As unio. 





$2 yet when it is sown, groweth up, and becometh greater than 
all the herbs, and putteth out great branches; so that the 
birds of the heaven can lodge under the shadow thereof. 

33 And with many such parables spake he the word unto 

34 them, as they were able to hear it: and without a parable’ 
spake he not unto them: but privately to his own disciples 
he expounded all things. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Mark 4:21. Isa candle brought to be put under a bushel? 
—+Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee. Isa. 60: 1.——Neither do men light 
acandle (lamp, Revised Version], and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick (stand, Revised Version] ; and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house. Matt. 5: 15.——No man, 
when he hath lighted a candle, covereth “it with a vessel, or 
putteth it under a bed; but setteth it on a candlestick, that 
they which enter in may see the light. Luke 8: 16.——The 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal. 1 Cor. 12:7. 


V. 22. Nothing hid which shall not be manifested. have 


not hid thy righteousness within my heart; I have declared 


thy faithfulness and thy salvation: I have not concealed thy 
lovingkindness and thy truth from. the great congregation. 
Psa. 40 : 10.——We will not hide from their children, showing 
to the generation to come the praises of the Lord, and his 
strength, and the wonderful works that he hath done. Psa. 
78: 4.—There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed ; 
and hid, that shall not be known. What I tell you in darkness, 
that speak ye in light; and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the housetops. Matt. 10: 26, 27—— Whatsoever 
ye have spoken in the darkness shall be heard in the light; 
and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets [the inner 
chambers, Revised Version] shall be proclaimed upon the house- 
tops. Luke 12: 3.——We cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard. Acts 4: 20. 


V. 24. Take heed what ye hear.— Cease, my son, to hear the 
instruction that causeth to err from the words of knowledge. 
Prov. 19 : 27.—My beloved brethren, let every man be swift 
to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath. Jas. 1:19. 

With what measure . . . it shall be measwred.—_—Judge not, 
and ye shall not he judged ; condemn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned : forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. Luké 6: 37. 
——He which soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and 
he which soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully. 
2 Cor. 9: 6. 

V. 27. He knoweth not how.—He hath set the world in their 
heart, so that no man can find out the work that God maketh 
from the beginning to the end. Eccles. 3: 11.——I beheld all 
the work of God, that a man cannot find out the work that is 
done under the sun : because though a man labor to seek it out, 
yet he shall not find it; yea, further; though a wise man seek 
to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it. Eecles. 8: 17. 
——Thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether they shall be alike good. Eccles. 11: 6, 

V. 28, Earth bringeth forth fruit.——aAnd the earth brought 
forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind. Gen, 
1: 12.——Out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food. Gen. 2: 9. 
——When thou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield 
unto thee her strength. Gen. 4: 12.——As the earth bringeth 
forth her bud, and as the garden causeth the things that are 


.sown in it to spring forth ; so the Lord God will cause right- 


eousness to spring forth before all nations. Isa. 61: 11. 

First the blade, then the ear.——The path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. Prov. 4: 18.——This I pray, that your love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and in all judgment [discern- 
ment, Revised Version]. Phil. 1: 9.——The Lord make you to 
increase and abound in love one toward another, 1 Thess, 
3:12. 

V. 29. He putteth in the sickle——Put in the sickle, for the 
harvest is ripe. Joel 3: 13.——Let both grow together until 
the harvest: and in the time of harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn. 
Matt, 13: 30.—-The angel thrust his sickle into the earth, 
and gathered the vine [vintage, Revised Version] ot the earth, 
Rev. 14: 19. 

Fowls of the air may lodge.——It shall bring forth boughs 
and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar: and under it shall dwell 
all fowl of every wing. Ezek. 17 : 23.——He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty. Psa. 91: 1.—-—Under his shadow we shall 
live among the heathen. Lam. 4: 20. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

The present lesson follows the last without a break in the 
narrative, and with no intervening events recorded by either 
of the four Evangelists. The time and place are also sub- 
stantially the same. It is between the second and third 
passoyers of the public ministry, and Jesus is speaking from 
a boat on the Lake of Galilee. 

It is to be remembered—lest we should fail to appreciate 
the whole situation—that Jesus had chosen his twelve apces- 
tles, had delivered his Sermon on the Mount, and made a 
second circuit in Galilee. He was now well known through- 
out the land, and his work was no longer one of mere 


announcement, but of teaching. His habit was to instruct 
by parables openly, and to explain them in private to his 
disciples. 

This parabolic teaching, however, seems applicable to 
what he was revealing about the kingdom of heaven, or 
kingdom of God, rather than to those matters which per- 
tained to individual conduct or simple faith in God.‘ His 
teachings in these latter respects were plain. But the revela- 
tion of the new dispensation was not to be understood except 
‘by the favored few, and not by them thoroughly till after 
Jesus’ death, resurrection, and ascension. Meanwhile, the 
false teachers, and the scribes and others who had zeal for 
God but not according to knowledge, were blinded by their 
own ideas, so as not to see the new light, and be saved. A way 
lay open before them, indeed, by casting aside their notions 
of ceremonial or ancestral privileges, and humbling them- 
selves to follow the right way, in a faith which would have 
required them to abandon their old (supposed) knowledge 
and trust in God, though in ignorance. But that step, which 
was the preparatory one for true enlightenment, they could 
not see the sense of taking; and thus the advanced revelation 
of these parables was beyond them. The teaching of John 
the Baptist, and that of Jesus’ first year of ministry, and of 
the Sermon on the Mount, were to be taken seriously and 
practically, before the tegching of these parables could 
properly enter their minds. 

The “bushel” of the lesson is literally the modius, a 
measure holding about a peck. But in its use here, it stands 
for the common dry measure which would be found in use 
about any house. The candle is the lamp; and the candle- 
stick is a lampstand. -The lamp was of various forms, all 
being a modification of the primitive idea of a rag or @ little 
wisp of tow burning in a saucer of oil. The mustard in 
Palestine actually grows to a size which justifies the state- 
ments in the Gospels. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 

Jesus, apparently, is not now speaking to his disciples apart, 
but to the multitude. His explanation of the last parable 
(of the sower) showed its special reference to the beginning 
of the kingdom of God, as well as its perpetual application 
to all the future growth of the kingdom, and its reception by 
the various individuals or classes of people to whom its gospel 
should come. The present lesson opens with a parable 
intended to show the right use of parables, and to incite the 
diseiples to understand the truth with more readiness. 

Verse 21.—And he said unto them: A phrase which marks 
a new turn in the discourse, or an addition of importance.— 
Ts the lamp brought : The expression bears a peculiar empha- 
sis; as if, Is af all, or, Is ever, the lamp brought. Literally, 
Does the lamp at all come.—To be put under the bushel : Liter- 
ally (though to follow the Greek idiom in English would 
weaken the force of the original), In order that it may be 
put under the bushel. That is; to be hid from everybody. 
Telling the mystery of the kingdom in parables is not 
intended as putting its light under a peck measure.— Bushel : 
Modius ; equal to about a peck. However, its contents are 
immaterial, as the attention is called to the ordinary house- 
hold measure. (The parable presents an every-night illustra- 
tion, to be understood by the evening affairs of ary house.) 
—Bed: Or, Couch; probably meaning the divan which 
stands (or lies) along the side of the room.— Put on the stand : 
Put on the lamp-stand, or lampholder ; on high, so that its 
light will be effectual. So they were to use the light which 
came—in parables.—T here is nothing hid, etc.: A proverb, 
used sometimes in another meaning, or connection. A secret 
is never of use without some contemplation of its revealing. 
Whatever of the secret of the kingdom is hid, God intends in 
time to reveal it. It was only hid (in parables) in order that 
it should be in due time manifested, or made open, by those 
who received it thus early. 

Verse 23.—If any man hath ears, etc.: He who has proper 
discernment will not fail to reach the true meaning if he 
gives proper heed. 

Verse 24.—Take heed what ye hear: This expression, in 
oriental languages generally,‘is identical with the parallel 
given by Luke (8: 18): “Take heed how ye hear.” The 
latter is the English meaning.— With what measure, etc.: If 
you do not give full heed to the teaching, you shall not receive 
its full profit. The Teacher gives abundant quantity, but 
neither can nor will make your measure hold more than its 
capacity.— More shall be given wnto you: A natural consequence 
in every branch of learning; but of especial +truth and 
importance in the teaching of the kingdom. 

“Verse 25.—This verse expresses a principle of universal 
application in the universe, in all lines and branches of 
work, or thought, or producing or acquiring power. It is 
rooted in the very plan of God, and is of the utmost impor- 
tance to those who strive for the kingdom of God. Here its 
special application is to the understanding of the secret of the 
kingdom. 

Verse 26.—So: As I am about to describe, The sower 
after casting the seed, does no more than the day and night 
bring. He lives as usual, but the seed grows in a way that 





the sower himself does not know. The sower may be under- 
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stood as representing both the preachers of the kingdom, or 
Christ himself with his assistants ; and, secondarily, as the man 
who receives the seed into his own heart. The parable, like 
most of Jesus’ utterances, has a far wider sweep than the 
stricter interpretation and the more immediate reference. 

Verse 28.—The agency of God is shown in the first clause ; 
independent of the means used, but in accordance with the 
laws he has imposed in the realm of grace as well as in nature. 
The double look of the parable is toward faith in the king- 
dom’s growth in general, and toward individual encourage- 
ment for one’s own progress and completeness in due time.— 
The earth, and the believer’s heart as well, produces the grow- 
ing plant from the seed of itself; that is, in the way God 
has settled its nature and operations. “God giveth the 
increase.” —First the blade, etc.: The operations and increase 
of the kingdom are very gradual, whether in the individual 
or at large. Such has been abundantly shown, too, in the 
history of Christianity and its benefits to man. The larger 
fulfillments of the most striking prophecies are imperceptible 
and gradual, but wonderful intheend. The quiet productive 
power of the grain-field is greater and more surprising than 
that of the crashing thunderbolt. 

Verse 29.— But when the fruit is ripe: Or, When the fruit 
presenteth itself; or, When the fruit alloweth. Human 
agency does not produce the ripening.—Puteth forth: Or, 
more literally, Sendeth forth. The reaping may be done by 
others. But if “he” refers to Christ, it refers to his final 
gathering in of the fruits. The truth is, that theparable has 
a wide significance, and its figures need not be too closely 
pressed.— Because the harvest is come: Then it is proper to 
reap. To do it before, or to pull up the roots to see how the 
plant is thriving, would only destroy. 

Verse 30.—How shall we liken: By what comparison shall 
we illustrate.—A grain of mustard seed, etc.: The picture in 
this and the following verse is quite borne out by the wild 
mustard of Palestine.— Less than all the seeds: What kingdom 
on earth was ever so small in beginning as that of the king- 
dom of God? And how contrary in its principles and means 
of establishment to all other kingdoms! 
growth were, to a natural man, ridiculous. 

Verse 32.— When it is sown: A very necessary step, though 
easy and light of performance. The wild mustard takes care 
of itself in that respect, though.—Groweth up: A certain pro- 
cess, when the sowing has been really done.— _Becometh greater 
than all the herbs: Already, in its yet unripe state, the king- 
dom of Christ has far surpassed in extent and duration all 
the kingdoms of earth. And none has ever so deminated the 
hearts of its subjects; its army of martyrs is innumerable.— 
The birds . . . can lodge under the shadow thereof: How much 
the non-Christian world, at large and in individuals, has 
benefited from Christianity! In no branch of progress, 
learning, comfort, or civilization is it not to be seen. 

Verse 33.— With many such parables: That is, illustrative ou 
the beginning and meaning and scope of the kingdom of God ; 
and all drawn from familiar objects.— As they were able to hear 
it: As their progress in knowledge made them able to under- 
stand it—Jt: The word of the kingdom ; that is, the informa- 
tion, or learning, about it. 

Verse 34.—And without a parable spake he rot to them: The 
meaning is that he taught the special doctrines of the king- 
dom of heaven only in parables. His teaching of the general 
matters of duty and practice, of obedience to God and ldwe to 
man, seem not to have been omitted, nor to have been spoken 
indirectly. The parables of the sort just recorded were those 
intended to reveal the kingdom to the true disciples, but not 
to reveal it to the enemies.— Privately to his own disciples: As 
hitherto. The disciples were his own, and apart from the 
multitude.— Expounded all things: The disciples were not yet 
without the need of explanation. It is hard to put ourselves 
quite in their position; but it is to be remembered that even 
John the Baptist had not attained a knowledge of the secret 
of the kingdom of heaven. A subject may feel the blessings 
of a government, or, on the other hand, may suffer in its 
service, without understanding its structure, or anything 
beyond his own orders. 


Its prospects of 





THE KINGDOM IN THE HEART. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


The two parables found in connection in the fourth chapter 
of Mark’s Gospel seem to have had the same general purpose 
of instruction concerning the progress of religious life. But 
the first of them pictures the growth of piety in the heart of 
the individual believer, while the second extends the princi- 
ples to the growth of the church as an organic body of men. 

Our Saviour chooses his earliest illustration from the ordi- 
nary farm-life of hie hearers; a mere seed cast into the soil 
growing in the night and in the day, developing itself in its 
orderly progress on its way to perfection, then simply offering 
its completed excellence to the welcome sickle of its owner. 

{. The first lesson taught us here is, that progress in per- 
sonal religion is vital, and not mechanical (Mark 4: 26). 

1, The “ seed” contains in itself the germ of all the future 
growth. Hence, all expectation must actually begin and end 
With the grain which is sown. If the initial impartation of 

grace in the truth through the Holy Ghost be not 








received, it will do no good whatsoever to watch and hope 
and encourage ourselves. (See John 6: 65.) 

2. The “ground” develops the germ. The human life 
and experience which the seed falls into has to be prepared, 
and, of course, needs to be cultivated; then God sends his 
celestial benedictions of the sunshine and the showers. But 
the fruit “the earth bringeth forth of herself.” - This union 
of human fidelity with divine grace constitutes the co-opera- 
tion with which the mysterious work goes on. We are to 
“add” to our attainments, { giving all «i!igence” (2 Pet. 1: 
5). Weare to “work out” our own salvation “with fear 
and trembling” (Phil. 2: 12, 13). 

3. The “man” casts the seed. God gives it, and the 
germ of salvation is in what God gives. But a free-willed 
man must let it sink into his heart and life. There are 
“means of grace;” human beings must put themselves in 
the way of them. The first step in the new life is displayed 
in the willingness to take every other step. (See 2 Cor. 3: 
18, in the New Revision.) 

II. Our next lesson from the figure which Christ uses is 
this: progress in personal religion is constan‘, 21d not spas- 
modic. (See verses 26, 27.) 

1. Observe here that the growth of the seed is continued 
through the “night and day.” One little brilliant touch 
of imagination does great service in this picture. The man 
rests; he has done his duty. God, the unseen, is silently 
keeping his promise. And while we rejoice in the sweet 
helpful sunshine, and thank him for it, we ought to thank 
him too for these heavy moist nights of gloom, which sur; 
prise us often with their darkness, and then surprise us more 
afterwards with the extraordinary progress they have brought. 
(See Heb. 12: 11.) ’ 

2. Hence also we observe that even hindrances help some- 
times. Those are the hardiest plants which have been oftenest 
shadowed ; and those are the most stable trees which have 
been oftenest writhed and tossed by the blasts as they blus- 
tered aroundthem. To change the present figure for another 
which is scriptural likewise, exposure inures brave souls to 
hardness as service does the soldier ; veterans are made some- 
times by a series of defeats as well as by triumphs (2 Tim. 
2: 3). 

3. So, above everything else, we observe that here we are 
taught the necessity of trust. No one thing in nature is more 
pathetically beautiful than the behavior of certain sensitive 
plants we all are acquainted with, as the nightfall approaches. 
They tranquilly fold up their leaves, as if they were living 
beings, and now knew that from the evening to the morning 
again they would have to live just by faith in the Supreme 
Hand which made them. We must make up our minds 
that there can be never any healthy growth which under- 
takes to move forward by frantic leaps or spasms of progress. 
We must trust God; and he neither dwarfs nor. forces, 
Hothouse shoots are proverbially feeble, and almost always 
it has been found that conservatory oranges are the bitterest 
sort of fruit. 


III. Once more: let us learn from the figure which our 
Lord uses, that progress in personal religion is spiriiual, and 
not conspicuous. The seed grows, but the man “knows not 
how.” ; 

1, The man cannot possibly “ know how.” Our Saviour in 
another place gives the full reason for that (Luke 17: 20, 21). 
When he declares “the kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation,” he adds at once his sufficient explanation ; “ for, 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you.’ We are un- 
able to become in any case thoroughly acquainted with each 
other. Weare often mistaken about ourselves. The most 
we can hope to understand is to be found in grand results, 
and not in the processes. 

2. The man does not needs to “ know how.” He needs only 
to keep growing, and all will be right intheend, Christians 
are not called knowers, but “believers.” The old promise is 
that “ the righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree.” And 
the singularity of the palm-tree is that it is aninside grower; 
it is always adding its woody layers underneath the bark, and 
enlarging itself from the centre out of sight. Botanically 
speaking, man is “endogenous.” Our best attainments, like 
Moses’ shining face, are always gained unconsciously, and 
others see them first. 

3. Many men make mistakes in trying to “know how.” 
The religious life of a genuine Christian cannot be dealt with 
from the outside without injury. It is harmed when we 
attempt to make it showy. You will kill the strongest trees 
if you seek to keep them varnished. All pemances and 
pilgrimages, all mere rituals and rubrics, all legislations and 
reforms, are as powerless to save the soul as so many carvings 
and statues and cornices on the exterior of a house would be 
to give health to a sick man within. Time is wasted in 
efforts to help men savingly in any other way than by teach- 
ing them to “ grow up in all things into Christ, which is the 
head (Bph. 4: 14-16). 

IV, Let us learn, in the fourth place, from the figure our 
Lord uses, that progress .in personal religion is natural, and 
not artistic, (See verse 28.) 

1. Our Lord himself was entirely unconventional. The 
earliest fault which that supercilious nation found with Jesus 





was that he made no display. The disappointment of even 
his disciples lay in the fact that he had no style. Better so: 
this pitiable world has had already too many made-up bene- 
factors. That is a wise remark lately put on record by a 
canon of the Church of England: “A Christ upon paper, 
though it were the sacred pages of the gospel, would have 
been as powerless to save Christendom, asa Christ in fresco, 
A living Christ is the key to the phenomenon of Christian 
history.” 

2. Hence, a conventional religion cannot be Christian. 
For it is not pogsible that “a man in Christ” should be artis- 
tic. Fancy forms of devoteeism are simply grotesque. A 
life, which finds its satisfied manifestation in the hideousness 
of cowls and hoods, in the ostentatious mutterings of a mis- 
sal along the crowded streets, is unreal: Jeswita, non Jesus ita. 
It dwells and dreams far away from the race it assumes to 
help. It begins with a notion, and ends with a caricature. 

3. The “ beauty of holiness” will not stand much millinery 
of adornment. Naturalness is the first element of loveliness. 
It would be ludicrous, if it were not so painful, to see these 
medieval ssthetics introduced into our churches. Many peo- 
ple have distinct remembrances of the gardens of French 
chateaux, where they have seen the strangest and often the 
most uncouth sorts of green animals set out in the midst of 
the ornamental shrubbery. These, on examination, are found 
to be cut by the ingenious knife of a professional clipper from 
the twigs and the branches of living trees. It is not worth 
while to argue that they make monstrous dogs and peacocks 
and elephants ; all one is exercised about is the fact that it is 
such a pity to spoil excellent evergreens in constructing these 
follies. Now these, in some particulars, are the quite sugges- 
tive symbols of what traditional and mystic pietists would like 
to fashion out of the artless and beautiful growth of the plants 
in.the garden of the Lord, if they had their way. 

4. Meantime, let us remember that all Christ seems to desire 
of his followers is just themselves. Timothy was not set to 
find some extraordinary attainment, but to “stir up the gift” 
which was “in him.” Jesus praised the misjudged woman 
because she had “done what she could.” 

V. Finally, we may learn from the figure which our Lord 
uses, that progress in personal religion is garnered at last, and 
not lost (see verse 29). 

1. The “ fruit” is what is wanted. And the gains of the 
growth are all conserved in the fruit. Growth is for the sake 
of more fruit. Some might say, “The seed that we cast into 
the ground is quite lost.” No; the seed will be found inside 
of every fruit. Others might say, “The increase in size and 
strength is certainly all lost.” No; the increase is ten or a 
hundred fold inside of the fruit. There is a whole field-full ” 
of living germs in the matured fruit of each honest life for 
God. 

2. The “harvest” fixes the final date of the ingathering. 
There does not appear to be anything like caprice in God’s 
plan. ‘He hath made everything beautiful in his time.” 
And in the harvest-time, surely, the fields of ripened grain 
are loveliest. 

3. For it is the ripeness of the fruit which announces the 
harvest. That must be the force here of the fine and welcome 
word “immediately.” When the believer is ready to go to 
his home, the Lord is ready to receive him. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under a bed # 
and not to be set on a candlestick (vy. 21). What is the use of 
acandle, any way? If it is to give light, then an extinguisher 
is no help to it. If it’s darkness we are after, there is no 
need of bringing in a candle. So with everything we have 
or are in life—the first question is, What is this for? The 
next question is, How can this do the most in its line? Wh 
is the use of a Christian, if his religion is locked up and the 
key lost? If no one can tell, by looking at you, whether 
you are a Christian or not, wasn’t there a mistake made in 
making you a Christian? or, isn’t there some mistake in 
supposing you are a Christian? And so about your knowl- 
edge, your influence, your property, what is it good for? Is 
it doing its work in the world? What pointed questions the 
Bible does ask us! 

T here is nothing hid save that it should be manifested (v. 22). 
All planting is for a harvest. Every burial looks to a resur- 
rection. Secrecy is for a season only; the time of disclosure 
is anticipated when the duty of silence meanwhile is enjoined. 
A lesson is studied that it may berecited. Money is gathered 
in order that it may be spent. This is the law of life in 
every sphere. If God has givem you any treasure,—material, 
mental, or spiritual,—he wants you to make use of it. To wrap 
it in a napkin, to hide it in the ground, to hoard it in selfish 
miserliness, to refuse to make it serviceable to others,—is to 
be recreant to your trust; and that recreancy will be mani- 
fested before the universe, if nothing else of your life comes 
out in the great day. The only thing that will be hid for- 
ever is—forgiven sins. Everything else shall be disclosed. 

If any man Imve ears to hear, let him hear (vy. 23). And if 
any man has a tongue to talk, let him talk. If he has eyes 
to see, let him see. If he has hands with which to serve, or 
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feet with which to walk, or a brain with which to think, or 
a heart with which to feel, let him use that power wisely, 
and with the knowledge that he must give answer for its use 
before God who gave him the power. A great many persons 
seem to think that there is no special call on them to use 
ears or eyes or tongue or hands or feet or brain or heart for 
the go@l of others and iv. the glory of God. They might as 


well be wholly without the one or another of these possessions, 


80 far as the world is concerned; and so far as they are con- 
cerned, it would be a thousand times better for tnem never 
to have had these powers, than to neglect or misuse them. 

With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you (v. 24). 
It is not easy to bring other people to measure us at our 
measure of ourselves; but they are pretty sure to measure us 
according to our measure of them. If we judge them kindly, 
generously, charitably, they will be more inclined to look at 
us in the same favorable light, than they would be otherwise. 
And if we judge them harshly and with unfairness, they will 
hardly fail to count us harsh and unfair. In the long run a 
man fixes for himself the standard by which the community 
judges him. What he metes out to others becomes the 
circulating coin with which his debts are paid. In other 
words, we do most for ourselves when we think least of our- 
selves; and we gain most wheo we give most. 

He that hath, to hin shall be given (v. 25). Multiplying 
ciphers, or adding to them, doesn’t increase tue original 
amount. A man must have something, before he gets any 
more. And it is always easier to get the addition than it was 
to get the unit. When the current is fairly turned in our 
direction, the stream keeps running. It has been said that 
it is harder for a man to get his first thousand dollars, than 
any subsequent thousand, The more wealth a man has, the 
easier it is for‘him to increase it. So of knowledge; so of 
influence; so of affection. So also of spiritual gifts. Love 
and hope and faith and peace increase most abundantly to 
those who already have them. Lay hold on what you can 
reach in that line; it is your surest way of securing more. 

T he earth bringeth forth fruit of herself (v. 28). If only the 
seed is dropped into the soil, the earth will see that it is 
taken care of. A seed is so little, and a crop is so big, that 
it is hard for one to realize that a seed goes right on toward 
a crop, gains and grows night and day toa sure harvest; and 
that the poorer the seed, the less care it needs to bring it to a 
crop. This letting a child have his own way unchecked; 
this letting him be selfish and grasping; this letting him yo 
out evenings, or giving him a little swing in the ways of the 
world—not forbidding him cards, or dancing, or the circus, 
or theatre, or native wines, or cigarettes, or exciting fiction; 
this letting his temper or his appetite be uncontrolled ;—this 
is only seéd planting. You have no thought of cultivating 
in that line. Ohno! But this is “as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground; and should sleep, and rise, night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
And then what a crop you’ll have to reap and to mourn over! 

W hich when il ig sown, . . . is less than all; ... but... 
it groweth up, and becometh greater than all (v.31, 32). The 
largest results both of good and evil commonly flow from the 
more insignificant beginnings. It is not when we realize 
that we are making history, that our conduct is likely to be 
of greatest moment; but rather when we think little of the 
possible consequences of our present action. It is the patient, 
loving faithfulness of the untiring and devoted mother that 
shapes her son’s career; and a son commonly gains more 
from the quiet and effective influence of his own mother, 
than from the influences of a splendid line of ancestry. It is 
the encouraging word, the cheering hand clasp, the approv- 
ing smile, that is the small seed cast into the heart’s soil of 
our scholar, of our neighbor, of our servant, or of one whom 
We meet but in passing. “It is less than all the seeds that 
be in the earth; but when it is sown, it groweth up, and 
becometh greater than all herbs, and shooteth out great 
branches: so that the fowls of the air may lodge under the 
shadow of it.” Then, all who see will rejoice that that little 
seed was sown inits season, Our lesser work for God, and 
for those who are given into our keeping, is not so unimpor- 
tant after all—is it? 





TEACHING HINTS. 


Three parables are here in one lesson ; and the three have 
one lesson. The truth of Jesus means progress. That is the 
theme that they bring out in their order. The light should 
shine; the seed should germinate; the plant should grow. 
Put a good thing where it belongs; know that influences are 
tireless night and day; understand that a small beginning 
may have mighty consequences, 

These parables need explanation. Jesus did not leave his 
disciples to grope their way unaided into the meaning of 
these figures of speech. When his disciples were alone after 
this parable teaching “he expounded all things to his dis- 
ciples.” Our scholars need quite as much help as the disci- 
ples of Jesus, in getting at the true meaning @f parables. 

Aside from the parables themselves, there are truths 
enough in this lesson to help and to hit everybody. Just 





look at them: There is nothing hid for eternity. The secrets 
of now are for the disclosures of by and by. If a man has 
ears, he ought to use them to a good purpose. There is good 
hearing and there is bad hearing. You shall be judged by 
others in the spirit in which you judge others. The more 
you have, the easier it is for you to get more. If you fail to 
improve wisely what God has given to you, you are likely 
to lose it wholly. All this in addition to the manifold les- 
sons of the parables as figures of speech. 

Practical applications of the parable teachings can be made 
to all. The parable of the candle, or the lamp, calls each of 
us to consider the questions: Am I in my place? Am |] 
doing what I was made for? Am I improving my powers? 
The parable of the planted seed reminds us that our words 
and deeds, that our conduct and character, are going on in 
their own direction day and night, growing stronger and 
stronger; and that all the influences of the world about us 
help us forward in the line of our real endeavors—even 
evil itself proving. a help through its antagonisms. The 
parable of the mustard seed encourages us to hope for great 
results of good from small beginnings of good; and warns us 
to dread great results of evil from small beginnings of evil. 

There is a doctrinal aspect to these parables, an aspect of 
their teachings concerning the Church of Christ in its truth 
and in its mission, which will not be overlooked by all, and 
will be given large prominence by some. The Church is the 
light of the world. Its message from God should be seni 
abroad on every side. It was brought into this world for 
that very purpose. The truth of Christianity shall make 
progress night and day. The Church of Christ shall not fail 
of growth even though it be neglected by those who ought to 
care for it tenderly. Although its beginning was humble, 
and it seemed for a time insignificant, it shall fill the world 
with its glory. 

There is no lack of teachings to choose from, in this lesson. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER.,. 

Question upon the lesson of last week. The stories which 

Jesus often told to teach his truth,—what were they called? 
What was the first parable he gave? Who is meant by a 
sower? Where did Jesus sit when he gave that parable? 
Who heard it? Who asked ‘him the meaning afterward? 
What did he mean by the seed? Who is like the birds 
snatching the seed from the wayside? Whose hearts are 
like the stony ground where some seeds fell? How were 
some seeds sown among thorns, and what sometimes chokes 
the growing plants? 
* Jesus talked to those who wanted to understand his teach- 
ing, and told them about his kingdom by talking of seeds and 
how they grow. When a little seed is put into the earth, and 
covered over, can you see what it is doing down in the dark ? 
But after a plant grows out into the light, then you know, 
—don’t you? So Jesus said there is nothing hid but shall 
come out in sight some time ; and he showed his disciples that 
they must give out to others what they received from him. 

Jesus often used to teach by asking questions, he loved to 
set people to thinking ; don’t you like to have questions to 
answer that make you think? He asked if a candle or lamp 
should be hidden away under a wooden measure or a basket, 
or set under a bed or table, or should it be set on a candle- 
stick on a table where it could shine out and give ‘light. 

He said again, and often, the same thing about “ears to 
hear,”—what was that? He taught two things about hear- 
ing: “Take care what you hear,” and “Take care how you 
hear.” Would it be safe for a little child to listen to bad 
words and wrong stories? But if they hear good things to 
make them wise and happy, would it do them any good un- 
less they pay attention and remember? What must you 
always be glad to hear? How must you hear it? 

Then Jesus told them two parables as he talked about the 
word and the work of God in the heart and in the world. He 
said it was as if a man should cast seed into the ground. If 
you planted seed, would you watch it all the time, or go 
away and eat and sleep, and leave it to itself? What would 
the little seed be doing all the time? Can you tell just how 
it bursts its little brown shell, and what makes the white 
sprout push out of it, the threads go down—down in the 
earth,—and the green shoot above the ground get taller and 
stronger? Can you ever see it moving or rising up? Can 
you, or can anybody, tell how the tiny blade is folded up in 
the stalk; how it unfolds, and then, by and by, an ear of 
corn is rolled up in green, and then, after a while, waves its 
silken tassels, and you know the full corn in the ear is ready 
for the sickle to cut it down in harvest time? So with good 
words and thoughts, if once planted in the heart; nobody 
can see how, or when, they grow, but the same heavenly 
Father who sends the sunshine and the dew to the growing 
plant will watch and bless his word and his work. 

Jesus told another parable about one little grain smaller 
than seed-corn. Did you ever see a mustard seed? When 
the Jews wanted to tell of a very small thing, they used to 
say, as “little as a mustard seed.” So Jesus said of the 
kingdom of God,—it is like a grain of mustard seed, less than 
all the seeds. Then he told them how one such little seed, 





planted, would grow and shoot out great spreading branches, 
and the birds would come and build their nests, and rest in 
its shadow. 

Was there not a great difference between the tiny seed and 
the tall spreading plant, large enough to be called a tree? 
Yet it all grows from one little spicy seed. A gentleman was 
once traveling in the Jand where Jesus lived and taught, and 
he tried to find and see many of the things that Jesus talked 
about. He wanted to see for himself if a mustard seed really 
could grow to such a size. At last he found a cluster of those 
plants, some of them nine feet high with great branches and 
full of blossoms, ready to go to seed after awhile. The 
branches were large and spreading, but they seemed so light 
and feathery that he said to himself, “I wonder if fowls of 
the air really do lodge in the branches. Just then a little 
bird flew over the tree, fluttered round and round, perched 
on the topmost branch, and sang out a loud happy song. 
Don’t you wonder if the traveler said in his heart, “I thank 
thee, dear Father, for sending this little bird to teach me the 
truth of thy word.” Would you have done so? 

Our golden text means something more. It is about corn; 
that in the B ble is not always@ike our corn, but any grain, 
perhaps wheat or barley. How many plants might come 
from a handful of corn? Then if all raised from that was 
saved for seed and planted, and so on, in a few years wouldn’t 
the handful of corn cover fields and whole countries? 

So is it with the gospel of Jesus Christ. When Jesus was 
a babe in the manger, did it seem as if he would ever rule 
heaven and earth? His life was all seed-sowing ; but when he 
hung on the cross, alone, despised, deserted, did it seem as if 
ever all men should be drawn unto him? His work went on, 
is going on, will go on forever. 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Mr. Moody’s object lesson on Matthew 5: 14-16, affords a 
hint for the illustration of this lesson, to primary scholars at 
leagt. At a children’s meeting in Edinburgh, Mr. Moody 
placed on a stand a number of lights, each representing a 
Christian grace, and as he spoke on this or that virtue he 
covered, or uncovered, the light in illustration of the gain to 
others of letting one’s light shine, or of the loss to others 
through hiding one’s light. What is the use of a light-house, 
if the light is not kept burning, to keep passing ships off the 
rocks? The world is in darkness; every Christian should be 
a light-house to warn others off the rocks of sin. 

There is such a thing in this world as latent, or hidden, 
light and heat and energy. For ages God has been forming 
great beds of coal beneath the earth’s surface. Vast stores of 
light and heat lay hidden there, but they were not always to 
be hidden. At the proper time the coal is brought tothe sur- 
face, to supply our homes with heat, and, in the shape of gas, 
with light. A barrel of gunpowder contains a great deal of 
hidden energy ; it, too, is meant to be manifested in due time. 
When the charge is placed in the gun and the light applied 
to the touch-hole, that energy is loosed, and the ball is sent 
swiltly on its message. “There is nothing hid, save that it 
should be manifested.”’ The hidden things which God has 
given to you, and done for you, should be manifested in 
the clear shining of your light. 

Centuries ago some seeds were placed in the case of an 
Egyptian mummy. There they remained year after year, 
hardening and useless, At last the mummy was discovered, 
and with it the seeds; and, as an experiment, the seeds were 
planted in good soil. To the surprise of every one they 
sprung up, and bore fruit. How great would have been 
the increase, if they had been planted at first, instead of 
waiting for all these centuries? The story is told of two 
friends to each of whom a third entrusted two sacks of wheat. 
Years passed, and at last the third came to claim his wheat. 
One led him to waving wheat-fields and said, “ Here is your 
grain ;” the other took him to a damp cellar and showed 
him a mouldering sack and soured and “sprung” graip. 
“ The seed should germinate.” 

“The plant should grow.” The Chinese dwarf tree—s 
miniature living tree in a flower-pot—which grows little, if 
at all, is a monstrosity. The acorn naturally grows into the 
giant oak, and that again bears acorns enough to stock 
small forest with oak-trees. It is in this way that Christian 
work should go on increasing and multiplying itself. 

The Light Should Shine.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 337,—The Lighthouses ; Second Series, p. 54, 
—The Light-bearer; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 64,— 
What Consistency May Do; p. 147, 3 453,—Lights of the 
World; 3 454,—Calais Lighthouse ; 3 455,— Borrowed Light; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 421, 2 3631,— 
Latent Light; Spencer’s Things New and Old,—The True 
Christian a Picture of Christ. 

The Seed Should Germinate-—See Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 
33,—The Bed of Flowers; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 602, % 5468,—Early Sowing; 2 5469,—Opportune 
Sowing. 

The Plant Should Grow.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 191,—A Diorama of Harvest ; p. 266, The Tur 
nip in the Cellar ; Second Series, p. 97,—The Banyan Tree; 
Krummacher’s Parables, p. 219,—The Young Tree ; p. 309,— 
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The Fruit-tree and its Root ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 


Series, p. 321, 2 2733,—Growth in Grace ; @ 2734,— Wherein 
Growth is Shown ; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopmdia, p. 177, 
2 993,—The Fruitful Trees; ¢ 996,—Going on. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE SEED AND THE KINGDOM. 


THE SEED: THE KINGDOM: 


Hidden in the earth. Hidden in the world. 
| Comes not with observation. 
Reveals itself in deeds. 


Will exceed all other kingdoms. 


Grows up silently. 
Shows its life in shoot and bud. 
Becomes greater than all herbs. 





It 18 GIVEN UNTO YOU TO KNOW THE MYSTERIES 
OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


RE Sire BIE O O8 ae hooters det hae cael te AR 


FOUR THINGS TO THINK 


THE DUTY OF HEARING: 
“H® THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET HIM HHAB.” 


ABOUT. 


THE CHOICE OF HEARING: 
“TAKE HEED THEREFORE WHAT YE HEAR.” 
THE MANNER OF HEARING: 
“TaKE HEED HOW YE HEAR.” 
THE REWARD OF RIGHT HEARING: 
“UNTO YOU THAT HEAR SHALL MORE BK GIVEN.” 
; HE THAT IS OF GOD HEARETH GOD’S WORDS. . 


an 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
is 
LIGHT. 
LIFE. 
GROWTH. 
PROTECTION. 





j 
| 22 KINGDOM OF GOD IS NOT IN WORD, BUT 
| IN, POWER. 


SEBS Gir evus: 


MORE AND MORE 


UNTO * 


THE PERFECT DAY. 








QUESTION HIN'ts. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. * 


What doctrine did Jesus illustrate by the history of a seed’s 
growth? (Title.) Howdid David foretell the increasing glory 
of Solomon's reign in Jerusalem (built) upon the mountains? 
(Golden Text.) Has the growth of the kingdom within you 
been slow or rapid, constant or fitful ? 

Mark 4: 21.—For what purpose has God given us the Bible 
and some knowledge of its truths? On what occasion were 
these words spoken? Does the candlestick symbolize the 
individual life, the church organization, or the various 
methods and appliances used in the extension of the kingdom? 
What was symbolized by seven candlesticks in John’s vision 
on Patmos? (Rev. 1: 20.) Are Christ’s disciples lights, or 
light-bearess, and how and to what end are they to give light? 
(Matt. 5: 14-16.) If truth is designed for the enlightenment 
of the largest number, why was it ever wrapped in parabolic 
form? (v. 22.) Why was it necessary thus to lift the light 
far above the heads of the scribes and Pharisees? (Matt. 22; 
15; Mark 3: 6.) For whose benefit was it shining while 
they stood in the shadow of the parable that held it? (v. 23.) 
In what measure shall we receive the benefit of Bible truth? 

Verse 26.—To what may the beginning of the kingdom of 
God in the world, in any nation, home, or soul, be compared ? 
Consider its beginning in one or two mission fields. In how 
many respects is it like seed in the soil? ‘To what great 
natural law does Jesus refer all discouraged Bible teachers 
and impatient millenialists? (v. 27.) What questionings of 
the disciples and others does it silence ? (Matt. 24: 3; Acts 
1: 6; 2 Pet. 3: 3, 4; Rev. 6: 9-11.) What is the sure 
prophecy of every germ of truth under its proper growth con- 
ditions? (v. 28.) What comfort is contained in the term “of 
herself ”? By whom must the soul be prepared that Bible 
instruction may first enter, then spring forth spontaneously ? 
What assurance have we that this condition shall evermore 
be present in the world? When shall the harvesting of God’s 
kingdom take place? (vy. 29.) How may wehastenit? How 
do we know that this reference is not to the ingathering of 
eonverts into the visible church? How do we know that its 
direct reference is not to the death of the believer? What 
other harvest shall be fully ripe in the same hour? (Mait. 13: 
24-30, 39, 40; Rev. 14: 17-20.) 

Verse 30.—Why is it difficult to find comparisons wherewith 
to set forth the various features of the kingdom? Which para- 





ble of this chapter shows the necessity of a favorable condition 
of soul in order that the truth may be received? Which one 
shows the mystery but certainty and constancy of its growth? 
Which one shows the magnitude and blessedness of its growth? 
(vs. 31, 32.) What is the common feature of the two latter 
parables? By what rule did this Teacher measure out his 
parables? (v. 33.) How can teachers discover the hearing 
ability of their scholars? How did the great Teacher supple- 
ment his more public work? (v. 34.) What practical thought 
does this suggest ? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The lamp, or light, of verse 21, ought to be familiar to all 
who are able to visit the Sntiquarian museums. The sight 
of a single ancient lamp is better than long descriptions. 
One form is by no means uncommon at the present day. 
That is a small plate or saucer, with the edge pinched up at 
one place so as to form a rude nozzle. Through this a wick, 
either a rag or a bundle of fibres of some sort, is passed, so 
that it may dip into the oil which fills the saucer, and also 
be lighted at the other end. The next step in artistic forma- 
tion is the cup, in shape much like a gravy-boat, or like the 
cups much used to feed invalids. A little projection or curl 
at one end serves for a handle, and a hole in the nose at the 
other side serves for the insertion of the wick. Another hole, 
and quite as often, two other holes, admit the air as the oil 
sinks away, or serve for the pouring in of fresh oil. These 
lamps have innumerable designs; generally made by a 
mould, but not always. Often they bear a motto ; and beneath 
is frequently the maker’s name. The lamps in the Cesnola 
collection in New York, a large and instructive set, show that 
many of them were of Italian manufacture. Many of the 
ornamental designs are beautiful ; some of them grotesque. 
Paganism, mythology, and Christianity have left their sym- 
bols upon them. On one will be found Juno’s peacock ; on 
another the Christian labarum, with the Greek letters alpha 
and omega. é 

The candlestick was the lamp-stand, of course. This was 
of various sorts. Some might be placed on the table; but 
oftener they were high, and stood on the floor. Some that 
are be seen in good preservation to this day are of bronze, 
and stand nearly five feet high. Then, again, there were the 
hanging holders, very much like the suspended lamp-holders 
of to-day, and quite as elegant and ornamental. 

Of course these lights were very rude things in comparison 
with those of the present day. That thesmoke-marks should 
still be seen on the nozzles of ancient lamps is not surprising; 
but they must have been smoky affairs in ordinary use. And 
in carrying them around there was great danger of spilling 
the oil. Readers of that graceful myth of Cupid and 
Psyche, in Apuleius, will remember how Psyche burned 
Cupid’s shoulder by spilling some of the hot oil out of the 
lamp which she took to light her to see her husband. 

Such lamps, too, might be replenished with oil while burn- 
ing; and while that was not matter of danger, it frequently 
was matter of necessity. 

The “bed ” was doubtless the lounge or divan which lines 
the sides of the room, especially the corners; or else the 
couch upon which one reclined at table. The figures upon 
vases commonly called Etruscan (though many of them are 
Greek), show well the style of these couches. It is almost 
needless to say that under the couch, or under the “‘ bushel,” 
or common dry measure used by the family, the light could 
not be seen. But putting the truth in a parable was, to those 
who should understand it, putting it on a lamp-stand, in the 
proper place. If it hid the truth, or the light, for a time 
from those for whom its full revelation was yet premature, 
it helped the knowing ones all the better; and the better 
prepared for its full revelation in due time. 

Verses 22 to 25 appear to be a string of proverbs. Noth- 
ing is dearer in speech to the Orientals than proverbs and rid- 
dies. To attempt to match these here given with modern 
ones from the Orient is scarcely worth while, as all of them, 
except the first, are universal in some form or other. Collec- 
tions of proverbs abound ; sometimes with a title like ’Ali’s 
Hundred Proverbs, Strings of Pearls, and so on. Many, if 
not most of them, too, are subtler than those we have in 
English ; or, at least, seem subtler to us who are not so much 
practiced in that line, or do not know well enough the cus- 
toms, or the literary or historical allusions, upon which their 
shape depends. That Jesus’ discourses abounded in proverbs 
as well as parables, is altogether after the fashion of the time 
and the people. It is flattering to the wit of the oriental 
hearers to speak in that way. Coupled with all this is the 
fact that a riddle propounded in order to be solved is a very 
common thing for grown-up discourse, both as a source of 
amusement and as a means of conveying information if one 
will be at the pains in that manner to get at it. Whether 
Jesus’ parables would be received as flattering puzzles where 
they presented a difficulty, it is not easy to say. But that 
they should be thrown out to the multitude without explana- 
tion would scarcely surprise them. We ourselves know the 
use of such enigmatical ways of expression; and we some- 
times indulge im them ; though the necessity of habitual con- 


cealment of thought has never been so great a necessity under 
our government as it has generally been in the countries of 
the East. 

The meaning of the proverb im verse 22 is doubtless like 
that of some modern ones; all to the effect that a secret is of 
no value unless its revelation is contemplated after the use of 
its conceelment has been served. That that is true of most 
secrets is plain enough. The truth ef the proverb, like that 
of most proverbs, is thus one-sided ; but so would be this 
declaration of Jesus if it were taken as an absolute new lay- 
ing down of a principle, or of a universal truth. 

Indeed, so thoroughly proverbial in all their characteristics 
are the utterances of these four verses, that it is probably the 
case that most readers go no deeper than their general broad 
application, and do not stop to think that in this discourse 
they are all restricted to the subject of the understanding of 
parables; and perhaps even more closely qgstricted still ; 
namely, to those parables which embody the elementary truths 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

“Tmmediately he putteth in the sickle” is a statement that 
cannot always apply to modern Palestine. The tax on the 
grain has to be paid before the harvester can take his own 
share. And if the government officer has not separated his 
share, the whole has often to perish while his visit and 
assessment are waited for. Still, the modern fact only 
strengthens the force of the statement, and of its adaptation 
to the matters taught. 

The mustard seed, like the other oriental matters of the 
parable, is an illustration so well understdod nowadays that 
its further treatment can only seem like a recital of truisms. 
However, it is a fact that the wild mustard of Palestine may 
well be called “greater than all herbs.” The birds of the 
heaven can easily lodge under the shadow thereof. But for 
the whole subject it is best to read the remarks of Dr. Thomson, 
in The Land and the Book (Vol. IL, pp. 100,101). The 
passage is too long to quote here at full length. 





THE PARABLE OF THE MUSTARD SEED. 


[From Calderwood’s Parables of our Lord. } 


In this parable the great Teacher shifts the point of view 
from which to contemplate the — kingdom. A com- 
wee 3 distinct of God’s kingdom is thus presented. 

nder the similitude of a true and a false wheat, we have been 
shown first how men grow up ‘n the favor of God, yielding 
fruit to his glory ; next, Low wicked men grow up, intro- 
ducing usion into the kingdom, and yielding an evil 
fruit, which God must trom the In their rela- 
tion to God’s kingdora, men have been distinguished into two 
= ne binehons — The oe . my mem- 

thus received prominence, for they are 
as thoroughly distingui as separate stalks of wheat 
waving in the breeze. 

In the parable before us, the unity of the kingdom becomes 
conspieuous, the individuality of its members subordinate. 
The figure is changed ingly. “The kingdom of heaven 
is like to a grain of mus seed which a man took and 
sowed in his field; which indeed is the least of ali seeds ; but 
when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree.” The kingdom is a tree; its subjects are as 
birds sheltering under its shadow. As it grows and spreads 
out its branches, it is shown that it has been planted by God 
for the spiritual good of men. The kingdom here appears as an 
organic whole, a source of blessing for all who come under its 
shade. Taking the illustration in its earliest stages, we must 
have not only to the “grain of mustard seed,” but 
also to the presence and action of the man who “took it and 
sowed it in his field.” That the agent in sowing this grain 
of seed is the Son of man, admits of no doubt. The Saviour 
is not here represented by the tree; for themwould his dis- 
ciples be the branches, as in the fifteenth chapter of John’s 
bie He is the man who sowed his seed in his field. Our 
Lord having thus a distinct place in the parable, we are 
precluded from thinking of the tree as a symbol for Christ 
himself, and afterwards for his people collectively as his 
representatives on theearth. Further, we are prevented from 
seeing here any allusion to the lowliness of the Saviour’s 
birth, or the feebleness of his infancy, understood by some to 
be implied in the image of the little seed. The incongruity 
of the description, “the least of all seeds,” as attributed to 
the Divine Redeemer, is so glaring as to warn us against such 
methods of interpretation. e kingdom is here represented 
as ing to which men come, and in coming to which 
they receive shelter and comfort. At first sight this might 
seem to point to the Church, as the outward manifestation of 
the kingdom,—a view which might have been , had 
the branches of the tree the members of the 
Chuzch. But when the are not the branches, but 
are sheltered among the branches, something distinct from 
the Church seems intended. Both in this parable, and in 
that of the leaven, the reference is clearly to the truth of the 
| kingdom, as in the parable of the sower, the seed is the word 
of the kingdom, T le is concerned with the outward 
exhibition of the truth; the leaven, with the inward and 
hidden application of it. The kingdom of heaven is a king- 
dom of truth ; this truth is displayed to the world in outward 
manifestation, and also applied to the souls of men as an 
unseen influence. We have accordingly two parables: the 
one representing the visible, the other the hidden, operation 
of the truth revealed in Jesus. 

The truth of the Gospel—the truth as to the pardoning 
mercy and renewing grace provided in Jesus, wasas a very little 
prom 8 ona in the earth by the Messiah, and that so quietly 
that the act hardly the attention of the world. The 
significance of the act was not understeod even by those who 
obseryed it. To the future was entrusted the discovery of 
Se ee little seed. It was des- 
tined to spring u attain a great stature, ing itself 
forth on every attracting attention all tm ig 
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“ NEO-ROMANTIC” POETRY.* 


That school of contemporary English verse which Mr. 
Stedman, in his Victorian Poets, calls the ‘“ neo-roman- 
tic,” is certainly successful in keeping itself fully adver- 
tised. First came the “ pre-Raphaelites ” of thirty years 
ago, who, although their aims were chiefly concerned 
with painting, yet made several excursions in literature, 
and published & magazine to promote their cause. Then 
followed Mr, Swinburne and his imitators, who sought to 
combine the lyrical facility of Shelley with the make- 
believe paganism and the genuine immorality of the 
Latin quarter of Paris. And now we have Mr. Oscar 
Wilde and the London esthetes, who, building upon the 
foundations laid by the Rossetti-Millais coterie of pre- 
Raphaelite brothers, and assimilating whatever they can 
swallow of the work of Messrs. Swinburne, Payne, 
Thomson, Baudelaire, and Burne-Jones, are striving to 
develop a universal philosophy of the beautiful, suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to cover the period from Sappho 
and Phidias to Mrs. Langtry and Mr. Whistler. For the 
sake of those of our readers who have seen allusions to 
this school, and may wish to know something about it, 
we notice three new books of poetry, which represent 
the work of the school in three stages : that of Mr. 
Rossetti, one of the pioneers; that of Mr. Swinburne, 
his successor and disciple; and that of Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
who “ has the floor” at the present moment. 

The central idea of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood 
was that of opposition to artificial or ‘‘ academical” art 
in architecture, sculpture, design, and literature ; and of 
a return to the simplicity of nature, as presented, for 
instance, in the work of the painters before Raphael, and 
in the Italian renaissance, The influence of its members 


neal and Sonnets. Dante G. Rossetti. 16mo, pp. 283. Boston: 
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upon literature, save as it affected the writings of Mr. 
Ruskin, and of Mr. Browning, to a certain extent, was 
at first small ; but of their salutary service in art, archi- 
tecture, and interior decoration, there can be little ques- 
tion. Some of them went too far, until simplicity 
became baldness, and the “natural” was indistinguish- 
able from the absurd and the poverty-stricken ; but work 
in their chosen line was necessary, and their help has 
been an undoubted means of promoting the general art 
revival whose benefits we now enjoy. In literature, 
though we need not express ardent thanks for the weak 
Italianism of the Rossettis, a real debt is to be acknowl- 
edged to Mr. Ruskin, both as a constructive and a 
destructive, and to the rugged and strong poetry of 
Browning. Turning to the work of Swinburne and 
Morris, we find lacking that saving salt of purpose 
which redeemed from destruction, in large part, the 
efforts of their predecessors. Mr. Morris may well be 
described, in his own phrase, as “the idle singer of an 
empty day;” his prolix but musical stories have no 

moral and no burden but that of present enjoyment, in 
the face of speedy death, which will end all. Mr. Swin- 
burne, as a whole, lacks even the negative virtues of 
Morris ; and his works may be described as an endeavor 
—to borrow one of his own lines—to “ find out whether 


-| hell be not heaven.” Possessed of a lyrical power un- 


equalled since Shelley,—a power which would not be 
wholly lost were they read in the ears of a Hottentot,—the 
writings of Swinburne are unwholesome to the core, and 
therefore, by an unswerving law of the world’s literature, 
their future doom is certain. As for the third and 
present development of the neo;romantic school, its 
effect upon art, despite its artificialities and absurdities, 
is not likely to be harmful ; for the present time is not 
one in which a fondness for the merely pretty and quaint 
is the worst of dangers. The zsthetes at least profess to 
return to the art principles of the pre-Raphaelites; so 
far as they do so, their work will be guided by a sincere 
and not improper purpose ; so far as they concern them- 
selves with mere fripperies and novelties, they will defeat 
their own scheme, and turn people back to that ugliness 
which is, in the esthetic conscience, a mortal sin. That 
their work will be artistic rather than literary seems 
probable, for no poet or philosopher of more than 
mediocre ability has yet risen from among them. 

Turning to the three typical books lately issued by 
members of this general school, we find in Mr. Rossetti’s 
Ballads and Sonnets only a rehabilitation of that with 
which he made us familiar in his earliest work. He 
writes very slowly, and revises with painstaking nicety ; 
and his artistic execution is sometimes used in the devel- 
opment of poetical and even commanding themes. But 
he makes no progress; this book marks no advance upon 
his earliest work, save that it is somewhat less indecent 
than the volume which preceded it. But though he has 
dropped from the series of sonnets called The House of 
Life its most objectionable poem, he has retained an- 
other scarcely less evil. This laboriously constructed 
series, representing years of patient toil, wearies the 
reader despite its evident literary merits; and one lays 
down the book with the query of the pessimistic song 
which asks: “ What is it all when all is done?” The 
volume is one of the many imitations of Dante’s Vita 
Nuova; and all readers may well be advised to turn to 
the prototype instead of to this weak modern copy. 
When we can associate with the leader, why waste our 
time with his feeble follower? 

Mr. Swinburne, in Mary Stuart, completes the trilogy 
of which Chastelard and Bothwell were the two earlier 
parts. The plain truth is that he has worn out his wel- 
come, even with his own public; and that he is now 
vainly striving to secure attention by mere repetitions of 
his earlier work. This drama has fine lines and strong 
passages, but it is decidedly inferior to Chastelard in 
literary merit, and of less sustained strength than Both- 
well. So far as its morals are concerned, it is specially 
bad in spots, and, of course, malarious throughout. Mr. 
Swinburne as a poet is prematurely old; finds no new 
fires wherewith to kindle his verse; and fails even to re- 
store the merely external qualities of verbal decoration 
which made his earlier books notable in the poetry of 
the time. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde’s book shows that he is by no means 
the mere fool familiar to the readers of Punch, but that 
he is a bard of about the same literary rank as Mr. 
Edgar Faweett, for instance. Of course he throws in a 
certain amount of immorality, and even succeeds in pro- 
ducing a literary novelty in vice; and he darkly hints at 
pantheism, now and then. Furthermore, since Byron 
and Shelley and Swinburne and “Master” Savage Lan- 
dor were not conservatives in English politics, Mr. Wilde 
must perforce shock his home public by intimating that 





democracy awaits Great Britain. For the most part, 
however, his verse belongs to that class so sadly familiar 
to the reviewer,—the class that “calls for no special re- 
mark.” Incidentally, its polyglot selection of titles will 
refresh the reader’s memory of various ancient and mod- 
ern languages; but not even this pleasant exercise long 
relieves the monotony of the indifferent verse. Perhaps 
these occasionally promising buds of poetry will burst 
into full sunflowers by and by; but it is certain that the 
time of successful achievement has not come to Mr. 
Wilde as yet. 


Of recent works of reference, the largest and most use- 
ful is the Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, upon which 
long and. patient labor has been spent by J. K. Hoyt and 
Miss Anna L. Ward. It differs from Mr. John Bartlett’s 
indispensable work in that it includes the Latin as well 
the English language, and adds a department of proverbs 
from various modern languages, and other matter of the 
class given at the end of the unabridged dictionaries. 
As its limits are less closely marked than those of Mr. 
Bartlett’s book, so its omissions seem more noticeable ; 
but on the whole it well fulfills its design of presenting a 
great body of quotations, at sufficient length to be of use 
without the reader’s constant reference to their sources. 
In length, the quotations are as a rule longer than Bart- 
lett’s and shorter than Allibone’s; and the work will 
serve the double purpose of an index to quotations and a 
storehouse of reference. Intelligent readers will not need 
to be told that such a work as this is only to be rightly 
used as a help in reading, and can never be made a sub- 
stitute for reading.—Another new reference-book, Mr. 
Eliezer Edwards’s Words, Facts, and Phrases, is virtually 
a supplementary volume to the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer’s 
The Reader’s Hand-book, beside which it may well be 
placed on the shelf. These two books are alphabetical 
dictionaries of odds and ends, and contain a really sur- 
prising amount of information of that character which is 
most elusive, even in the face of persistent study. They 
are literary lotteries, omitting much, but oecasionally re- 
warding the searcher in the most unexpected and 
gratifying manner.——With reference-books may be 
classed, to a certain extent, the Rev. 8. P. Linn’s Golden 
Gleams of Thought, “ from the words of leading orators, 
divines, philosophers, statesmen, and poets.” It belongs 
to a class of yorks with which the scholarly or method- 
ical worker need not concern himself, but which are 
sometimes serviceable as literary pioneers. (The Cyclo- 
peedia of Practical Quotations, 8vo, cloth, pp. ii, 899; 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co.; price, $5.00. Words, 
Facts, and Phrases. 12mo, half bound, pp. viii, 631; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.; price, $2.50.— 
Golden Gleams of Thought, 12mo, cloth, pp. 448; 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. ; price, $2.50.) 

J 


The author’s portrait at the opening of The League of 
the Iroquois will certainly show to any close student 
of character, in connection with his autograph below, 
that he belongs to a remarkable class in the country. 
He is typical of the self-made, free-inquiring, and not 
always well-anchored, race who have largely peopled 
Michigan, And, like the other Michigan poets, he has 
taken to the Indians. Levi Bishop, Will Carleton, and, we 
believe, D. Bethune Duffield, have cultivated this particu- 
lar field before him. But Mr. Hathaway is out of sight the 
most studious bard since Longfellow. - We wish we could 
speak as highly of Wis intrinsic gifts; but while he is free 
from bad rhymes, and is generally in quite correct tune, 
his manner is often bald and inelegant. There is more 
of knowledge than of poetry in his pages. He does not 
gleam with quotable expressions or scintillate with orig- 
inal thoughts, Occasionally he even helps out the halting 
feet of a verse by the aid of certain old-time crutches— 
or we catch him changing about the words like a “ fif- 
teen” puzzle, until he rather bewilders us. He is to be 
commended, howeyer, for his genuine enthusiasm re- 
specting the perishing legends of the native tribes. 
(12mo, pp. xii, 319. Chicago: 8. ©. Griggs & Co. 
Beieg, S140.p:¢/° ST ee 

A graphic, pleasant record, kept by the wife of a 
Providence minister, and originally contributed as letters 
to the Daily Journal! of that city, appears under the title 
of Round the World Letters. It is about what one would 
infer from the above conditions, and is,on the whole, worth 
looking into; for although hasty and sketchy, and occa- 
sionally overstrained, it abounds in humorous situations, 
and shows that the authoress is bright, alert, and had good 
opportunities for observation. It gives the run through 
our own country, including California; passes to Japan, 


China, India, the Holy Land, Southern Europe, Paris, and 


London, with a side run into Germany, mainly to see 
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and describe the Ober Ammergau Play. Unfortunately, 
the book is badly printed on poor paper; yet the dense 
print and thin pages allow it to contain a great amount of 
matter. We cannot give the book any special praise, 
save as good-natured and entertaining. Such hasty 
trifles have little value, beyond the passing of a leisure 
hour. (12mo, illustrated, pp. xii, 542. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


A book with neither index ndr table of contents is like 
one of those old Athenian houses which presented to the 
street only a blind walland aclosed door; there may be 
life within, but who can tell? This lack is a serious de- 
fect in the book made up from the Lectures on the New 
Testament, delivered before the New York Sunday-school 
Association by several of the more prominent clergymen 
of New York. The volume will, doubtless, be appre- 
ciated by those who heard the lectures, and know where 
to look for what they want; but others will hardly find 
it profitable to traverse at random a literary region that 
is provided with neither highways nor guide-posts. 
(16mo, no continuous paging. New York: 
ican Tract Society. Price, $1.50.) 


The Amer- 


Rose Porter’s writing possesses the charm that comes 
from a poetic imagination, perfumed by sincere piety. 
Neither very strong, nor very original, her books always 
please a number of readers who find in them the devotional 
element, allied toa certain tender suggestiveness. The 
somewhat slender story entitled Our Saints winds its 
pensive and dreamy way along, never compelling atten- 
tion, yet leaving a pleasant impression on the mind, and 
delighting retrospective people, rather than those who 
demand the creative element. (New York: Anson D. 
F. Randolph &Oo.) 

Notwithstanding a slight flavor of the improbable 
which runs through the story, Ruth Stwyvesant ; or, The 
Golden Harvest, is a book which young girls may read 
with profit. The harvest which Ruth reaps is the custom- 
ary reward which comes to those who are faithful and 
self-denying for the sake of the Lord who when on earth 
pleased not himself. The author of this book is Estelle 
Thomson. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 271. Philadelphia: 
The American Baptist Publication Society.) 


There is nothing specially original in the idea of fol- 
lowing the fortunes of a piece of money and describing 
the families with whom it tarries here and there. Emily 
Brodie deserves the greater credit that she has succeeded 
in imparting a measure of freshness to this hackneyed 
theme, so that the adventures of Uncle Fred’, Shilling will 
probably please many a group of little listeners to that 
gentleman’s narrative. (12mo, illustrated. pp. iv, 244. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


The two most recent additions to Mr. William J. Rol- 
fe’s handy series of annotated plays of Shakespeare are 
Antony and Cleopatra and Measure for Measure. These, 
like other volumes of the series, contain pretty full in- 
troductions, numerous illustrations, and good critical 
and explanatory notes. (Antony and Cleopatra, 16mo, 
pp. 222; Measure for Measure, 16mo, pp. 176. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 60 cents each.) 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


With the January number of The Homiletic Quar- 
terly, a new monthly series is entered upon under the title 
of The Homiletic Magazine, with the name, The Homi- 
letic Quarterly, retained as a sub-title. The magazine is 
to keep up all the departments of the quarterly, and its 
contributors are, as heretofore, to be drawn from the 
prominent theologians of England and America. The 
American contributors to the first monthly number are 
the Rev. Dr. A. Lipscombe, ex-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and the Rev. Dr. George Dana Board- 
man, who gives a thoughtful exposition of The Scriptural 
Doctrine of Blood. 


Among recent additions to the popular illustrated 
papers, Good Work, the new eight-page monthly pub- 
lished by C. R. Blackall & Co., New York, calls for note, 
Four numbers have already appeared, and, so far, the illus- 
trations have been good and the contributions short, varied, 
and bright. The subscription price is seventy-five cents 
a year. The American Sunday-school Union, Philadel- 
phia, has started two new illustrated four-page month- 
lies,—Truth in Life, which advocates the Christian prin- 
ciple of temperance in all things; and The Illustrated 
Treasury of Knowledge, an exponent of the works, the wis- 





dom, and the goodness of God. The subscription price 
is twenty-five cents each. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_———>___—_—- 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 


Florida, special, state, at Jacksonville ......~- 
South Carolina, special, state, at Charleston - 
North Carolina, special, state, at Raleigh 
Georgia, inter-state, district, at Atlanta 


February 14, 15 
. February 21, 22 
February 24, 25 
Feb. 28, March 1 


Towa, state, at Webster City ................ May 31 to June 2 
New York, state, at Pen Yan_--......2.........-...June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield..._. Lows cnanemoedibadamniy ie Ole 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs ...............- June 8-10 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville................. Joe 13-15 
South Carolina, state, Camden ............-.------Juiy -2, 13 
Kentucky, state, at Danville.............-.-... August 29-31 


New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton 


HOW THE PIONEER SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORK IS DONE. 


BY N. BD. HILLIS, 


During the past summer I spent several months in the 
territory of Wyoming, under the direction of Mr, F. G. 
Ensign, the superintendent of the American Sunday- 
school Union in the Northwest. ‘One morning I took the 
train west from Cheyenne, the capital city, to Sherman, 
where I hoped to organize a Sunday-school. As the train 
emerged from the long snow-sheds that cover the track, 
and entered the little town, it was at once apparent that 
we had reached the mountain-top. A large post near the 
track bore the words, “ The summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” Standing at its base, a strange contrast may be 
seen. On the one hand, built by man’s skillful hand, is 
a magnificent granite monument, sixty feet square and 
sixty feet high, erected in honor of the projectors of the 
Union Pacjfic Railway. On the other hand, at the foot 
of a massive peak—nature’s monument to their memory 
—are the graves of some who quietly sleep thus near the 
skies, while a solitary pine-tree keeps guard over them. 
Such are the surroundings of this little town of Sherman. 
After visiting the homes, some eight or ten in all, of the 
men who must stay here all the year long to look after 
the trains which daily cross the mountain, I found that 
there were ten boys and girls, from eight to fourteen years 
of age, who were destitute of religious books and papers, 
and also of Sunday-school privileges, and often day- 
school as well. 

The school director readily granted me permission to 
speak in the little room,—nezt to the saloon! Just at 
dusk the people came to this first religious service. I 
cannot tell how much I enjoyed that meeting! Antici- 
pating some objection to a Sunday-school, I spoke on the 
“ Influence of the Bible and Christian institutions upon 
youth, and the contrast between the religious instruction 
of the East and the utter lack of it in this far West,” 
I found my fears to be groundless, for the people heartily 
co-operated with me in the organization of the school. 
A young lady, the teacher of the school, and the only 
professing Christian I found in the little town, was chosen 
superintendent and teacher of the children. Ten or 
twelve young men organized themselves into a Bible 
class. After supplying them with cards, papers, Bibles, 
and Testaments, and collecting some money for their 
future supplies, this first meeting closed. 

The saloon, an inevitable adjunct of every town, was 
the sitting-room of the little hotel where I was to stay. 
Returning thither, I found gathered there fifteen or twenty 
men. Some way they seemed to have been touched by 
the service we had held. One suggested that if they had 
“some one to talk to them they would not be so rough ;” 
and a second rough but kind-hearted fellow called me 
to one side, and, placing some money in my hand, 
said, “‘ My mother gave me a red Bible like that one you 
read in when she died. I was a child then. Here’s a 
dollar and a half; I wish you would give me that one.” 
And then he told me of his life,—a strangely sad story. 
“Would I give him that red Bible?” I was only too 
glad to give it to him. And so we sat about that “ bar- 
room” (parlor) and talked pleasantly and earnestly. 
There was less drinking that night than usual, I think. 
They were all from the East. I had spoken of the influ- 
ence of home. They all had something to say about the 
homes of their youth. Each told a story different from 
his fellow, and all lingered lovingly about the sweet.home 
of childhood. One. had been a waif—e boy without a 
home. He had never learned to read. After this con- 
feasion he needed to tell nothing more, The dark hair 
had begun to silver. The lines of dissipation upon the 
face and the shattered frame all told the sad story of a 
life wasted at thirty. As I recall those faces and words, 





each so different, it is my firm conviction that so deeply 
does instruction in the truths of the Bible impress a 
child, that long years of temptation and sin are not able 
to entirely efface these impressions. 

After I had spoken to these men of the need of books 
for the children, they opened their hearts, and gave 
thirty-five dollars for books, and when I returned, two 
Sundays later, to speak to them again, I brought the 
books with me. The young men bought books for an 
exchange library, so as to have something good to read. 
And the end is not yet, 

During three months I spent in Wyoming seven schools 
were organized ' many others aided ; three pastors secured 
for as many different fields; the Territorial Sunday- 
school Conventieu instituted, organized, and conducted ; 
and every school in the territory visited or aided. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—Bridgeton is the place appointed for the next con- 
vention of the New Jersey State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, which will meet November 14-16, 


—It is announced that the next Indiana state Sunday- 
school convention will be held at Crawfordsville, June 
13-15. The meeting will be the eighteenth annual 
session of the association. 

—Already preparations are being made for this year's 
meeting of the Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly and 
its allied organizations. These latter, it will be remem- 
bered, now number five: the Chautauqua school of lan- 
guages, the teachers’ retreat, the foreign missionary insti- 
tute, the literary and scientific circle, and the young 
folks’ reading union. The Sunday-school Assembly will 
begin on Tuesday, August 1, and will continue till August 
21; but the first Chautauqua meetings will begin on 
July 1. 


EVANGELISM. 


—At latest date, the Rev. Dr. Somerville’s work in 
Germany was steadily growing. Dr. Somerville’s meet- 
ings in Strassburg were even more successful than was ~ 
at first anticipated, many of them having an attendance 
of from fifteen hundred to two thousand, The quickening 
of the religious life of the city during Dr. Somerville’s 
stay was very marked, 

—A noteworthy religious movement is at present tak- 
ing place among the Methodist Episcopal churches of 
Ohio. St. Paul’s Church in Cincinnati gained by two | 
weeks’ special services two hundred converts, and the 
gains by other churches of the city brought the number 
of conversions in the fortnight up to four hundred. 
Similar successes are reported from smaller. towns in the 
state. 

—A medical mission is maintained at Belleville, Paris, 
by an English lady, Miss de Broén. In this mission the 


applicants for medical assistance assemble in a large 


room, which is well supplied with Bibles and New Testa- 
ments, and listen to a short gospel addrers from some one 
of the workers. At the conclusion of the address, the 
patients are invited to pass, in their turns, into the dis- 
pensary. As the majority have to wait for some little 
time in the hall, until their turn comes, an opportunity 
is afforded to them of becoming acquainted with the 
Scriptures and of religious conversation. This mission 
is exercising an elevating influence on the lowest class of 
the Parisian poor, 


TEMPERANCE. 

—The chief of police for Jersey City in his annual 
report calls attention to the alarming increase of drunk- 
enness among boys, and suggests that the city pro- 
vide a law sufficiently stringent to curb the vice. 

—A temperance convention of ministers, to last for 
several days, is called to meet at Lexington, Kentucky, 
February 15. It is expected that some measures for 
united gospel temperance work throughout the state 
will be agreed upon, 

—In reply to the statement that forty thousand per- 
sons had left Kansas for Missouri on account of the pro- 
hibition laws, The Lever, a Missouri paper, declares 
that proof can not be shown that even a hundred have 
so left,—that, in fact, the only person who is known to 
have left Kansas on account of the liquor laws, was a 
convicted liquor-seller who escaped Kansas justice only 
by crossing the lines into Missouri. 

—Bristol seems to be entitled to a bad pre-eminence 
among English cities. On «recent Saturday evening— 
Saturday is pay-day, and the afternoon a half-holiday 
throughout, Great Britain—a temperance census was 
taken, whigh brought out the fact that nearly a hundred 
and five thousand persons, or half of the population of 
the city, entered into public houses in the four hours 
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during which the enumeration was taken ; 
and, what is worse, nearly half of these 
were women and children. Is it any won- 
der that, on Mr. R. T. Booth’s arrival there, 
preparatory to beginning his gospel tem- 
perance work in the city, the Christian 
people of Bristol turned out and gave him 
a reception equal to that accorded to the 
Prince of Wales on his last visit? It is to 
be hoped that Mr.Booth will be able to 
work a substantial change in the drinking 
habits of the Bristol working people. _ 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 44,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The wniform rate 
Jor ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and Becember, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. 








Send full mame and address to I. L. 
Oragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 
cook-book free of charge. — 








It will be impossible to find any one 
volume which wili 40 successfully meet 
the wants of Young Readers as 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, 


Nearly 300 original illustrations by 
our Best Artists, and 600 large quarto 
pages of original reading from the pens 
of our most popular Authors, with 
Prize Cover, all for $1.50, is 


UNEQUALLED. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, M, 


A Companion Volume, will be ready in 
few weeks. 


D,. LOTHROP & baits rere Boston. 


- REMEMBER 


PELOUBE7’S SELECT NOTES 
On the Sunday-school Lessons 


Is a Commentary on the whole book of MARK, 
with both versions beside being the best help 
on the lessons for 1882 it is a valuable reference 
book for all times on the Gospel of St. Mark. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.25. 
W. A. WILDE & CO.,, Pusiisers, 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


SYMBOL GIFTS, 


Prepared by Mrs, W. F, Crafts. Sample set, 10¢ 


Breakfast Mottoes 


Prepared by Rev. W. F. Crafts. Sample, 6c. 


Bible Reading Bo Book Marks. 





Prepared by Rev, W, F. an Sot pe 
the Bible in the order of. wee rank” ape Be 
SAIWATION SYMBOL 


Wordless Boo IZED, Sample, 100, 
Improved Bible Tag's. rarer-co.se 


» Paper, 60, Set. 


Choice Leaflets mer sssiiata fir ios 


Allof the above sent promptly on receipt of price, 


Harry Angell, 364 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS. 


PUBLISHED BY EUGENE BR. SHITH. 74 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS is « sixteen-page weekly paper devoted to Universal 


Missions. It is Evangelical and 
sionary Boards and Evangelical Churches, 
From f four to eight pages are 
pomargy A announced, and the other 
issionary Intelligence from 


Undenominational ; in cordial sympathy with Protestant Mis- 
Each number is illustrated and is complete in itselt. 
ven each week to the consideration of some speci 


subject pre- 


contain General Articles on Missionary Subjects, and 
Lands and by All Denominations. 


PRICE :—SIX CENTS A WEEK; TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


During 1882, beside other valuable matter 


Jan. 5.—Christian Work in Cities. 
* 12.—Home Missions. 
* 19.—Missions among the Freedmen. 
“ 26.—China.- 
Feb. 2—Woman’s Missionary Societies. 
“ 9.—The West Indies. 
* 16.—Mexico. 
“ %3.—Central America. 
Mar. 2.—American Missionary Societies. 
“ 9%—Missionary Concerts, 
“ 16.—Ceylon. 
“ 23.—Southern India. 
* 90.—Nor hern and Central India 
April 6.—English Missionary Societies. 
* 14.—Medical Missions. 
* 2.—Siam and Laos. 
27.—Burmah. 
Muay 4.—North Africa. 
“ 11,—Eastern and Central Africa. 
* 18.—Southern Africa. 
* %.—Western Africa. 
June .—Bible Work. 
“ §.—Greenland. 
* 15.—Canada. 
“ 2 —Indians of British America and Alaska. 
“ 29.—The Indians of the United States, 


, it will contain articles on the following : 


vay 6.—Continental Missionary Societies. 
13.—Missions not Protestant. 
20.— Brazil. 
27._South America, except Brazil. 
3.—Independent Mission Work. 
10.—Educational Mission Work. r 
17.—Organization of Missionary Societies. 
24.—False Religions. 
“ 3L.—Japan. 
Sept. 7.—Money in Relation to Missions. 
* 14—Russia, Greece, and Bulgaria. 
21.—Turkey. 
23.—Persia and adjacent regions. 
Oct. 5.—Religious and Missionary Literature. 
“ 12.—Protestant Europe. 
19.— Roman Catholic Europe. 
26.—Infidelity and Rationalism. 
Nov. 2—Polynesia. 
9.—Malaysia. 
16.—Australasia. 
* (\23.—Syria and Palestine. 
* 30.—The Jews. 
Dec. 7.—Sunday School Missions. 
* 14.—Resources of Christian Missions. 
“ 21.—New Mission Fields. 
“ 28.—The World. 


Aug. 





YOUNG'S 


GREAT 


SPURGEON says 
with this gigantic p 
| ized correet edition 
in Edinburgh under Dr. Young’s supervision. 2,000corrections 


: “ Cruden’s is child’s play compared 
< eeyateapanel CAUTION : Only author- 
as our name on titlepage, and is printed 


pee para pee reprint. Dr. Schaff, after critically examining, 
3 these corrections important. Sample page free. 


CONCORDANCE, Price $3. , but one third the price in England. Sole Agents 
1 for America, I. K. FUNK & Co., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 








CHEAP UMBRELLAS. 





26 in, Twilled Silk, ere Frame 
28 o “ “ 


s 
26 “ Fast Color (warranted) Gingham, Paragon Frame and Bamboo Stick --- 


28 ““ “se a“ “ 


pruscnecenesepgeeo cass 9S ED 
3 25 
1 50 
1 75 
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One or more’sent by express to any 


address in United States. Send to 


~}GEO. H. WALLACE, Umbrella and Parasol Manufacturer, 
244 South Eleventh Street, , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free to Everybody | 


A Beautiful Little Book for 
the Asking ! 














By applying personally at the nearest office 
of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. (or by 
postal card if at a distance) any adult person 
will be presented with a beautifully illustrated 
copy of a New Book entitled 


GENIUS REWARDED; 


OR, THE 


Story of the Sewing Machine, | « 


containing a handsome and costly steel engrav- 
ing frontispiece ; also, 28 finely engraved wood- 
cuts, and bound in an elaborate blue and gold 
lithographed cover. No charge whatever is 
made for this handsome little book, which can 
be obtained only by application at the branch 
and subordinate offices of The Singer Manu- 
fetaring Co, 
Tae StveeR Manuracturine Co., 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 
State in what paper you saw this. 


TRACTS 
For Fathers and Mothers. 


FRiIENDs’ Boox aND eg ComMiTTEER, New York. 
Price 0c. Address, D. . &. Taber, 714 Water St., N.Y. 

















HEAVEN AN AND HOME. 


A Book for the Fireside. By By! Rev. J. Marshal! Lang, 
D.D., of Barony Parish Church, Glasgow. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The Avang.itsc of New York says: 
re: We rev angen 8 a Ay to find another 
so replete w table si ons for a 
Christian family as this little —— 
The N. Y. Observer says: 

“‘Phese words are scriptural, simple, strong, per- 
sonal, practical, a ——— to the domestic senti- 
ments, and the highest instincts. ‘They are the 
words of one who knows me mind of God in his 
word, and the need of the human heart in the 
labors of the ministry.” 

The ionalist sa, 
“ Practical, earnest and “devout, touching lightly 
but eifectively almost every point which a good 
man thinks of naturally, when he tries to teach 
others how to gain and keep the spirit of Heaven 
in the homes , 4 aS. ¥ 
UMASS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St, New York. 


“No Cards, No Cake.” 


my? ULIA AIR WRIGHT, 

utaor of Try . Le pray doe 
This re new story from the pen of ited author, 
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cents, by . 

3 a. NEW BLISHEKS, 
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ender, ete. Sent to any 
address on receipt of two 
Address, C 8 E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave. 
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Stamps ‘and Music. 
& Co., Cleveland,O. 


mis Fi a? treatise on Homiletics is 

think, the largest and most systematic work 
of the kind in any language. It is also one 

eo and a singularly noble per- 
fine ras | there be another theological 
work of sue excellent workmanship pub- 
lished in this country we have failed to see it” 
—BosTton ADVERTISER. 


“A singularly complete survey of the en- 
tire subject of sermon-making and sermon- 
preaching. he history of preaching from 
the apostolic age to our own times includes 
brief and striking representations of famous 
preachers, from Chrysostom to Lyman 
Beecher, Abstract discussion is enlivened 
by illustrations drawn from noted preachers 
of all times. The author's own judgments 
are delivered with firmness, but without dog- 
matism. A refined, elevated tone poh 3 
the work. The comprehensive and rounded 
character of the work, its learning, ability, 
and good taste, will command general re- 

ect.”— Prof. Fisher in NEw Haven 

ALLADIUM. 


Homiletics, 


By James M. Hoppin, 
Professor in Yale College. 


New, rewritten and greatly enlarged edition, 
8vo0, handsomely printed. Cloth, $3.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & CU., 
Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


New Temperance Publications 


The National Temperance Society has recently 
published the tollowing yaluable pam pbiets: 

The Plagues Alcoholic and Narcotic. 
12mo, 36 pp. By Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage... «.10 
Two of tne ablest and most convincing ser:ons 
ever delivered on these questions. 

Readings and Recitations, No. 4 
12mo, 120 By Miss L. Penney. A choice col- 
lection of and Verse suitabie for 
tions, Public or Parlor Readings, etc 

The Sunday-School Concert, 


16mo, 224 vp. Containing 2% Concert Exercises 
and Dialogues. B 





Prohibition in Kansas. 


Containing the celebrated addresses 
n .* —_ Jobn, of Kansas, and of Gov. 
delivered in the Brook- 
“ St. John’s address gives ap 
account of the fight in Kansas and the 
crane of pr 


A om edition on thin 





per, without covers, at 
ousand, 


$8 per hun > $20 per 
Pen Portraits of Fifty Illustrious Ab- 
stainers. 
W. Bungay. 32 first-class 
aan” e book x 


. 276 pp. 
= every friend of sie 





Alcohol and Science; or, Alcohol: what 
it is and what it does. 
A 9500 Prize Essay. By Wm. Hargreaves, M.D. 


12mo, 366 , with coiored lithograpbic ees “1% 
ings of chs ceamach, kidneys, and iiver........' $1.50 


A thoroughly ey work, containing the latest 
authorities, showing its effects upon the human 
system, etc. 


The Voice of the Home. 
12mo, 405 pp. By Mrs. 8S. M. L. Henry. Chote, 





$1.25; paper agan 
It shows the influence of the home for site 
or evil, an “home-made wine” aa down- 


stories of the hina ¢ ever published. 


The National Tem Society has just com- 
menced the pu of THE oesms ‘TEMPER 
ANCE BaNNER weekly, containing first-class stories 
best writers for children in 





ohowd 
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J. N. STEARNS, Pu 
58 Reade Stree 


INTRODUCTORY 
(Self-instructive) in 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
By Marion Kemble, with lists of m 


cost, and all information necessary for the beginner. 
Price, 00 cents. 


Tilten’s Decorative Art Color Bex. 
Ten moist water colors one \ Aaaae brushes in 4 


japanned tin box. Price, 50 cen 
A book of : 2A pictures in ales from Mother 


Nee York. 








Goose, 

with ns tor each one. Price, 0 cents. 

Either of the above led to any address on on Tre 
ceipt of price by 8S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 





America, 





ay 


4 
wel 





oughly test the qual of all Seeds and 
covering upw ~/ ards of four s 


| [ees REE, PETE 


of acres, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


R HENDERSON & C CO. 











oth: 
call 


qui 





February 11, 1882.] 
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hours ew York 


lace, little y= 4 2 
. Near Shee tence oe 


from N. 
a an New eens: 
etc. 








-a Early, Very Dwart (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quizes no Bushing, Exquisite Fiavor. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: “ Your peas are wonderful ; 
none others so good. , Another year, I do not mean to plant any 
others, early or late. 

Circular giving fait description mailed to applicants. 

CAUTION.—As there is an inferior Pea in the market 
called the “American Wonder,’ be sure and get the genuine 

“gLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER.” 





PRICES.—-One-third pint package, 20 cents; 
quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid. 


B. K. BLISS & Sons’ 
HAND BOOK for the FARM AND GARDEN. 
300 Beautiful Dlustrations, 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive price-list of 2000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
See: ay Lg ubs, Plants, etc., with useful information upon their cult- 
ure. rso pages. Mailed ‘to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 

\ beautifully illustrated monthly journal devoted exclusively 
the garden, Its contributorsare ail acknowledged authorities 
on the subjects treated by them. 

Valuable Seed Premiums given to each subscriber. 
commenced January, 1 

$1.00 per year ; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


8 K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. Now-York. 


pint, ss cents; 





Vol. IIT. 








and Flowers, & Plants. Catalogue 
WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0.,.N. J. 


CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET 


For nine Se. postage stamps I will hacne for trial 11 pa- 








eachipaner Large ft: Pamoy | of 1881, 50 to 500 seeds 
nes; hare (16 by amy” Verbena 

(from I yey Dobie as sters (15 colors), 
Double Everlasting Goole rs), New Golden Striped 

ln Portulaca, China and Pinks (11 varieties), 
(Zcolore). hae wai en a duter 
colors), a , and my 
New lus, Seed SA oO Amherst, Mass. 





LEGAL T! a om =: oe BERRY 


scription. Gl i 4-3 on M 

an n te season 

chester, _ Vernon, etc, ‘Early Prolificand Reliance 
1 ahead. 20 acres now in bearing. 

and. Lecont Lavon wood » 





co a peice. Send for list, 
Woodbury, N. J 
Great Wecthors Gouthere Gansu. 
gratis.—Shcewing how and what to La mong 
1 much valuable information. 
one million of stra’ ts, largely of Jess, 
Creseent and n’s Albany. Full ne ol 


Seedling, 
Peach, Apple, Lh Cherry, Osage, Asparagus, Rhu- 


‘and Binckherries, and all stock 
Garden and Flower 


arden and Flowe “SEEDS 


Best quality; low prices. Catalogues free. 
J. BOLGIANO & SON. Baltimore. Ma, 








~ Established 1825. 






























uring dour own Bone Meal re 


TLL (F. Wilson's \ gym A ik 
in 15 minutes. Dlustrated chvohions 
and testimonials on application. 
Address, WILSON BROS,, Sole 
Manufacturers, EASTON, PA. 


Columbia Bicycle, 
vehiale Fmanent, practical road 


ly one. Send 3cent lamp tor 
A-page catalogue. 













THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
me a7 | Washington Street, Boston, 














GET a SENDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 








STATEMENT 


OF 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. - 


F.S. 


WINSTON, President. 


For the Year ending December 31, 1881. 


ASSETS, - 


° $94,702,957.92 




































































Abnuitien in foros, San. 1, 100i... i "$20,141 81 || Annuities in force, J “el "Gane 
nnuities in force, Jan. 1, 1881..... 5 , nouities in force, 1, 1882..... ‘ 
Premium Annuities...............- 4,492 065 | Premium Annuiti ies... eocee oo ooens ™ ie 0 
Annuities Issued.................... 6 993 00 || Annuities Terminated......... .... 153 85 
. 58 $25,631 86 1 58 $25,631 86 
insurance Account. 
No.|. AMmounT. 1 No.| Amount 
Policies in force, Jan. 1, 1881.... 97, $306,002, 164 |! Policies in Seen, Jan. 1, 1882... 101,490 15. 137 
Risks Assumed.................- 10, 34,673,550 || Risks Terminated......’......_. 7,020 | ae 
108,510 $340,675,714 108,510 $340,675,714 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.............. $87,128,241 30 |) | By paid Death Claims $ 4,460,205 91 
* Premiums received .........---......--- 12,196,624 62 | “ ” 1005. 
“ Jnterest and Rents....................-- 5,051,491 74 || ort 1 Endowments ee eee Lee & 
a) 365,378 49 
er Sitjulties enonseccceccesaccscecs — 24,004 80 
oqpogiteinnnetntnhconapees 947 395 85 
|“ « Surrenderéd Poiicies ‘and “Adai- ni : 
303,247 98 
Total paid Policy-hoiders— 
“ “Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
« «- qtuture) 774,032 88 
: Ne oe. Contingent Guarantee p Account.. 204,564 
oe : Taxes and A 346,709 
A SSS SE ne tearanateednesne shined 
a a eet so * “ Balance to New Account...... -aa= 80,618,413 97 
9104,3 376, aa | baa $104,376,357 66 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...---....---.-- 371,851 00 || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on Real 
“ Claims by death not vet due. 815,785 36 | a sonneennme = pe fORSP <madae é: wor = oa. 565,849 = 
“ ums ge paid in in advance.. 364 78 || “ United States and other Bonds 19,222,030 
“ Agents’ Balances............-----..<-«-+. 3,778 74 || “* ns on Collateral. 16,615,000 4 
* — and Contingent Guarantee || “ Real Estate 7,302,749 O1 
erreeys - 4,492,383 04 || “ Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
‘A Hl . - GEREN nntiincenatiabpanionsnnacoaipan 1,792,015 73 
| Interest accrued.........-....-..-.sse0-. 1,223,017 64 
Hie Preminms de deterred, quarterly and 
ae | semi-annual .....--....---+--+---000-0- 883,958 55 
Bd ras Premiums ‘in transit, principally for 
~ = Mee z ones 98,337 76 





NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. interest be used, the 


surplus is over $12,000,000. 
From the surplus, as a 
policy whieh shall be in fo 


ppears in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each 
ree at its anniversary in 1882. 


THE PREMIUM RATES CHARGED FOR INSURANCE IN THIS COMPANY 
WERE REDUCED IN 1879 ABOUT 15 PER CENT. ON ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES. 


I siiiiesiattctttttateintaniiitinsin nannancamnnnhunadepe ie tinimasiapdieiiie on qinia Un 


NEw YORK, January 


FREDERICK 5. WINSTON, 


WILLIAM BETTS, 


SAMUEL E, SPROULLS, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, 


LUCIUS ROBINSON, 


WILLIAM SMITH BROWN; 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 


HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE 58. COE, 
JOHN E. DEVELIN, 
MARTIN BATES, 


SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 


OLIVER H. PALMER, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


JAMES C. HOLDEN, 


HERMANN C. VON POST, 


18, 1882. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ALEXANDER H. RICE, 
WILLIAM F. BABCOCK. 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
FREDERICK H, COSSITT, 
LEWIS MAY, 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
THOMAS DICKSON, 
HENRY W. SMITH, 
JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 
BENJ. B. SHERMAN, 
JOS. THOMPSON. 
DUDLEY OLCOTT, 
ANSON STAGER, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL. 


GEORGE C. RICHARDSON, 





BATES & LAMBERT, General Agents, 


Company's Building, Tenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 





EDUCATIONAL, 
S avi SCHOOL OF LANGUAG 





Chesitnat Street, Philadelphia. 
German, Italian, Latin, Rt y the 
ALPHONSE N. LL D., Principal. — 


~ West Chestnut Street institute. 





Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth year 
Sept. 20, 1881 caeteets a nut Street, West Phila. 
on BOG Us, 1 Prin ee 
aught by “mail, Add 
Shorth and if 1) ROSENBERGEL. 
se University, Chi, Il, 





NEW SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN 
NEW SeuOOL TUNING & REPAIRING 
experienc 


ced teachers and un- 


Pia Ay y $ 
equalled Spportunities r ty) unities 
for “or a Th 


— Instrrunentat 


Vocal 
England, ‘CONSERVATO 


the | 
quarter, =F raat ot 
hours musical ee a single term 

Grad i ngtitution receive a diploma 
and are in constant \ for Professors a 


nd Teachers 
in Mustcal and J.igorar. ae Institutions. ew Cipeder 
sentfree. KE.TOURJEE, Music laut, 


TEMPERANCE | 


Contracts Taken to Sow Every Town “ knee 
deep’ with Temperance Literature, 


At5 cents a head, without any mapes on the a - 
society or individual, by means of our Class P. 
and post-office delivery system. 

Papers turnished (not tracts), sent out “adil 


ce. 


x on, 
its branches "at the 


F MUSIC 
to 








penn and mailed se separately every month for a 
each —e r 5 cents—or semi-monthiy 
for I 10 cents a year, contains 6,000 words, 


h paper 
@ matter of a $1.59 ibook In @ year’s issue, eighieen 
different 1@ choose from, each for a special class 
of readers or speial field of work. us for one 
rsons can be reached Fyey month 


buating. Every one will snbecrie it asked when 
itis only 4 cents; a expense to society for a whole 
town is ~— — ~ of each, and full particulars, 
for 19 cents. e publish Baud! of Move supplies, in- 
cluding weekly r, _ —— ‘badae, pledge-, certifi- 
cates, pledge Tolkn ate that penny collections 
Pay expenses (sample vandle ant for 25 cents. full 
ticulars free); also a whole library of $1.00 temperance 
story books at two cents each (samples of three nuin- 
bers for 10 cents), borg ey panes 240. each ; 
samples of six for 5 cents aie es, all at 
prices suited to general distribution. A 


THE TEMPERANCE REVOLUTION PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE, 148 Madison St., Chicago, 


TRIAL OF ‘OF GUITEAU 








of his shaseful Efe. life. 








Sone ee er na rated. loth, W130. 

BEARD. . 723 Chestnut St., Phils. Pa, 

ent anata we OOK AGENT 
the moet important matters GOLD MINE: 
“CARLETON’S 


of INTEREST 

EVERY PAou is "ECL OF Lor 
INTEREST. 

has Sold bee c Gopien It 

is irresistible, gen 2 we sub 
scriber gets his 

worth, ‘nee Wanted. 
Exciusive 

best terma. 


Write for Cireulars to Of Universal Knowledge. 
G. W. CAKLETON & CO.,, Publishers, N, Y. City. 


BOOK Yast WANTED FOR 











<= 
Clemmer, the “inner life, 
ES Beer e at 
ouse ani 
t ‘4 he mders and \pelee kings of 
ey very Ooveramen gives truthful re ions 
of 4 behind the scones as ea woman seed 
48 48 fine Engravines.© selling bool:out. Agents Wanted. 
ngran fi tre Terms fend forcirculars to the 
a ro PUBLIS: 4 OO.. Herttord, Conn, 
Employment fi for Ladies. 
Suspender Company of Cin- 








denaitien are ata eminetes and introducin, 
their new C7 for 
Children, anc their uncqualed Skirt 
for Ladies, anc want reliable lady ayents to sell 
them in every household, Our agents ev 
where noe with reacly success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once a Des terms and se» 


cure exclusive territ Ac 
y Suspender Co., Cincinnati, Obie. 
OT Leading Physicians recommend these Suvnporters. £0 


Thimble and Needle 
Threader Combined, 


by which a needle is ensily 
threaded withont try ing | the eyes. 
id tailo tig worth 













bl; dozen, $1.25. Posi ps 
taken, and can be sent in letter. 

One to six Sora in every home. 
10, AGENTS WANTED. 

- FINESILVER THIMBLES. $1. 
‘Address, SLENSRY ae. Om. 

BROOKLYN, KE. D., N. ¥ 

M2 BEST LAUNDRY ARTICLES 1 EVER 

4 oe the LABOR, TIM, and FUEL 

ass gy A ES SALES RArip. Agents’ 

eee saw. 3 Test Samples and 


Orn i. MART TN, —.t New York. 


MES’ aia 
eighs up to 2% | ont ab 6 
eer at f 

















Feathers, or any 
| N KS ez ae F oo article, easily and 
EGGS. other hes t cvlors, warrauted Fast 

and Durable. 
emakesa pint of finest ink 

o — ec» lor, or colors one to four Dee . A 

ry “, samples of NK. and! pac 

of dye.all mailed for 


vetly_ colored to any shade, 
IN DUR EASTER EGG DYES WE GIVE 
kage 





DYES The Diamond Dyes 
aeathe erie gown Cheapest, Strong- 
t Brilliant DY® 
+ oak - oy ye Cocts, Scarfe. 
pane om Stockings, Carpet 
Brack: Brown. Green, BKiue, 
Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Navy 
em! Senl Brown, and 20 
four colors in one kage, for only 0c. Ch i 
for the chi'dren. Bond i er Dyes or Seer died 
es wanted. One packag 
0 cents, and a beautiin! card of 
colored samples ot the 2 Dyes for 4 cent siemp, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON, & UO., Burlington, Vi. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
at the following rates, which 











ordered. 
ithe cme of thelr snbecriptions. 
The for a club, whether ina 
to one address, or sent separate) Loy A pad a my] 


ecking to he 

changed should be careful name = aang he pee. post- 
office to w they wish it sent, bu ne = 
which it has been sent. A 

a. county and state. 


person ee to renew either a single or club 

subscription, in ——- with which his name has 

own to the Fem ay! will P please 

give the name of the a whom the @ paper or 
Dapess have! have heretofore been sen’ 

bscribers wishing to introduce The bimny aye 

myst can have specimen copies sent free this 


rue ore say a he ear LEAF. A separate leat 


$ .60 
7.20 
Un lt Sais in ier irre 








THE cemous for thre month UAPTERLY. Contains the 
L co 








with map, beautiful 
fon ‘one year (four qeertae $25.00 
Sing! one years ‘ some Suara) seo eeu ae 
100 6.25 
U a 
TH QUESTION Lei LEAF. FA separace ae Sas coats 
seals ts aomucaral tat ten 

100 one month...........<. oes 


“ 


100 
Less than 100 eopies 
for leas than one calendar month. 


pa Stouetton, 27 Pe 


onddon, B®, wi 
London, wi 
Britatn for 
Britain, ten vir agen 
note by'all var Ty es at n 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


coun’ 
otices a 
Spent 


oe per oy ry! each for Spectal Nei 
Subscriptions or yy ~ 


JOHN PD. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SUNLIGHT AND. “SHADOW. 


Jo yt BR. GOUGH. -@ 


This is hook to 
to you, Tt is the mes at etre publish 
For Pathos, Spic nistern say, nierest ith is 








withouta 

one Sand ver ene of 

now w ting 4 it. n is the “ booming” for 
Agents, thousand In press, 1000 Agents wanted, 


wee and women. Now me 
rritory 
tars to A.D. “WwontH THINGTO 


eases vent time. Exclusive 
On SS" Send tor cireu 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


. 


RUG PATTERNS! 


R.A. . FRORT & O9,, | Biddeford. Maine 


THIS NEW 





ts wanted. For cir 
address with stamp 


B Eee cup-sbapes with 


with wolf. 
Re OS 


niet 








fn Seaee in the eee 
AUTORATIO 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


ae : 
Sas 


roa 
ge 
reeled up. No neon 
glasses; very ‘ " 
are 






SEND 


; Wi Cs] 




















‘A BOOK OF 


By sending address 


United States can avail themselves of 
goods mentioned are 


Silks, Satins and Velvets. 
Dress Goods. 

Mourning Goods. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, 
Shawls and Cloaks. 

Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Hosiery and Gloves. 

White Goods and Lac« 
Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 


as customers 
when received. 
on samples. 


resent in person. 








i about three acres. 


THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHI A.| 


-JUST ISSUED. 


THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS 
FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1881 AND 1882, 


Contajning valuable information by which persons in all sections of the 





Fringes and Embroiderier, 
Kibbons, Ties, etc. 
Cloths and Cloakings. 
ee and Millinery. 
nderwes ar, Corsets, etc 
i adies” and Childre ene 
M n’s and Boys’ ° 
Rubber Goods, Trunks, 
Flamels and Muslins. 
Linens and U 
Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention 
“Money refunded for articles not as expected 
No chargé made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for postage 
Address, for samples or Catalogue, 


John Wanamaker, | 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, from Thirteenth 
Street to City Hall Square, and extends to Chestnut Street, 


994 PAGES | 


on a postal card to 


city fashions and prices. Among the 


House Furnishi ing G s0ds 
Men’ * and Boys Cloth ing. 
Gents’ Furnis hing ( 70 
Men’s and Boys’ Hats. 
Books and Stationer 
Toys and Games, 
Silverware. 

China and Glassware 
Furniture and Carpets 


S} 





pholstery. 


The ground floor alone‘ covers an area of | r 











steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pasto 
“A Model Superintendent.” 


From The New Yi 


‘ke Tribune, 
“ His meatheae, ‘of working, which oy Mt origin: 
effective, are minutely described Ms. frambull, 








“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.’ 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H, CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound j in cloth, with fine 


r, superintendent, or teacher, can n hardly get t for himself a more helpful book thau 
It shows just what a wise superinten: lent dii, and just how he did 
it. The ae notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who hve reviewed it. 


common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From John E. Searies, 





cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells hi how he becamesuch ; it exhibits his methods 
and ® forms and exercises 

wh he used Edited so ably and ‘intelligently. and 
in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


“The book ht to be in ev Sabbath-schoc! 

Meery, wet some means could be devised tv 

Bich dencons and ot os = penn men in more) 
sould inward e effect could not 


ing wiguaalty Gade’ on and favorable to all good.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant)v 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified , 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 








LU3 
ARDEA. 


0} have RDEI a ERS of 






For the GLU: 


From an CLUB 0 29RD 1877 ERS. branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea one 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everaee 
have abundant Capital to do with ng 
large list of Premiums for from $5 to $60 
orders, kon Sliver-Plated Ware, Gold-Bart Tea Tea 

Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. — 








GET 4 KINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





outing & valuable guide to the teacher, as well as | tive committee of the pert -Bony Roudoy-ccheal Con - 
an example of rare sense and devoted ‘energy vention. 
applied to the cause ee, ig oe “This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
From The day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-schoc| 
“The ee) at with or with Bren f sree’ be madea | worker in the land. a single chapter on ‘ A Coun 
hand-book by renee and su Sun ool,’ is worth many times the price ot 
tendents. 4 t, tion | the book to every Rela while and teacher who is 
pip. oF any comm — y who could cysts ing in sult oath alee be putciiesine’ heinot 
, nm -school’ w y he 
in he labors and ind grout ot this most Sat faith thfal, ‘and by aay a, -~+ on Le topic. To cavenced workers 
toller in an aneslleat and worthy cause. and all to increase the e efficiency of their 
From The Inter-Ocean. Sunday-school, the cha on ‘Methods and Hel 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such will be . centre ot = rest. The book wort 
ons as the Sunday-schoo! worker needs. It is —- = ont — and —.. 2 apew of no better 
practical, In good common sense— rae ay-echool wor’ 
b most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” me School Journal ( Methodist Mptsconas copa: 
From The Hartford Oowrant. me a o4 book omens = it sues ot 
“The volume is carefully written In excellent, for, oo tne rece pera . anaes Anon By BL 
Sold ication tn marrage os cegacing J. prR  e 
nn + 
end, . o chery te Uae Meee wiltinet ser hy rom The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
and teh is ‘Wkely from its manner and substance to se We know not wh-re there a volume better worth 


Pear the superintendents ot cur Sabbath schools. 
way ic — nent of wha! a superintendeni 
ought to be is well but the A mane of the true 
superintendent . “his life is better. . Others than 
superintendents will be helped by this book. We 
oes ~ it to all of our readers as one worth owning 
and stud. 
From The Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven wasa man of acti, ity and power in 
Many relations, but he is eopecially presented in his 
a3 as su perintendent. This view makes his biog- 
phy of Taleo to all oe Sunday-sehool workers 
oni ndeed to all Christ 
rom Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren. 
“Itis nota speculative disguisition on what a Sup 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the sto’ 
of what an earnest, devo superintendent actual 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style. andi 
rich in every ty bege wi = valuable suggestion to supe. - 


Address, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
tet Soap of home or foreigp manu- 











WORTH REPEATING, 


TRUE MANLINESS. 
(By Henry More.] 

Thrice happy he whose name is writ above, 

And doeth though amar any infamy ; 
Requiteth evil turns with hearty love, 

And recks not what befalls him outwardly ; : 
Whose woth is in himself and only bliss 
In his pure conscience that doth senghe amiss ; 





Who placeth pleasure in his purgéd soul, 
had wivtenes life his treasure doth esteem ; 

Who ean his passions master and control, 
And that, true lordly manliness doth deem ; 
Who from this world himself hath clearly quit, 
Counts not his own but what lives in his sprite, 


So when his sprite from this vain world shall 


It bears all with it, whatsoe’er was dear 
Unto itself, passing in easy fit, 

As kindl ripened corn comes out of th’ ear 
Thus, mindless of what evil men will say, 
He takes his own and stilly goes his way. 


THE MIRACLE OF SNOW. 


{From W.C. Gannett’s A Year of Miracle. ] 


As we sit and work, or sit and dream, a 
day comes on which a stillness falls. A 
hush is on the earth ; a gray sky is over- 
spread above; an uneasiness is in the air 
which is not wind. Go to the win- 
dow and watch. A few heralds clad in* 
white come floating down, turning this way, 
turning that way, like scouts sckiin for 
paths and camping-places. Then, of a 
sudden, the thick dull sky is alive with 
trooping forms! The ways of the air are 
filled with the army of the snow! Their 
tread by not with sound, but second by 
second they arrive, and slight, and 
themselves of the hills and the hollows, 
The fields grow silent and white with their 
gleaming camp. Whole states arechanged 
in a few hushed moments, and ro stone, 
no twig, no cranny, is forgotten. Only the 
all-enclosing air could do it, and the air 
has done it! The signs of human wwe 
and property are blotted out in indiscrimi 
nate conquest as nature seizes again on 
her old patrimony of the earth, ignoring 
man, who has marked out his farms upon 
it. All the men of the land in armies 
could not work such uniform obliteration 
in a year. All the men of the land, as 
builders, could not fashion in a century 
such rare and universal architecture as the 
hurrying snow and wind build up together 
on tree and house and rock and fence, and 
everything that offers niche and pedestal. 

How they come trooping down! Hour 
after hour we watch, and still the host 
comes marching in,—now in steady, down- 

right phalanxes,—now swerving, whole 
a id columns, in rapid flanking move- 
ments,— now in little whirling charges 
dashing i in from this side and from that in 
furious mé/ée, 

And each of the mighty army is clad in 
crystal panoply. Let us waylay some of 
the stragglers, and examine them. t 
crystal panoply is our first “treasure.” 
The captives are by no means clad alike, 
however. Upwards of a thousand differ- 
ing forms snowflake have been ob- 
sortee I have seen a book containing 
some two hundred of them ed. Here 
are simple prisms, th or six- 
sid Here are some tiny pyramids, one- 
thirtieth of an inch in height, yet as 
mathematically perfect in their lines as 
the Great Pyramid of Egypt in its best 
estate. And here are prisms cap 
with the pyramids. More familiar to us 
are these star-like forms; but verily, 8 
with the stars above, one differeth from 
another in its glory. The simplest is this 

wherein six prisms radiate from a centre, 
like wheel-spokes from a hub. Then, on 
both spokes and hub Nature sets to work 
to her variations. Each ray, beset on 
either side with tinier prisms, takes on the 
semblance of a fern-leaf; and the species 
seems to vary in outline as the fern species 
vary in the summer woods. That centre, 
which I ignobly called the “hub,” en- 
Jarges to a six-sided plate, or often is itself 
a star whose glittering arms stem off to be 
tipped with little trefoils or rosettes, Here 
lies a star within a star, and that within 
another star, and all within a fourth! 
Some of these centres are wrought in 
finest open work, others are filled white to 
the rim; but under the microscope we 
could see these last all fretted over with 


: a hieroglyphics, silvery mosaics matked 


Tn one 


in triangles and hexagons, 
the crossing prisms make you 


me 


think of the child’s puzzle, where the sit. 
tle wooden blocks lock together into 4 
tight nest. Another form seems different 
from all the rest; it is a star set at each 
end_{of a prism like the two wheels o» 
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letree. Up in the polar seas, Dr.| man,—and to put om by self-discipline THE CUBAN QUEEN is certainly The Largest and 
Sousa one day found his ship’s ‘deck culture and saber, gentlelead and ome Soh hasilaue ietin G68 conare-iee eoapoaieg Sik eneoe 
covered three inches deep with such little | tesy, and all the other graces of the new pres pe went ag sag: flere dre, ones sea St 
air-chariots. man Pounds. We ctr 50.00 IN CASH PRIZES FO 


But these dainty forms, and this variety 
in their daintiness, are not the only treas- 
ures of the snowflake. The flakes are 
akin in their deeper being, as negro and 
Esquimaux, canni al and Quaker, are yet 
all one in human nature. Snow-nature is 
bound by a law of sixes. The sides of 
every prism and pyramid meet at one 
angle—that of 60°,—or its multiples; the 
rays of every star diverge at that one 
angle; every vein upon those little fern- 
leaves joins its stem at that one angle or 
its multiples. The stars are all six-rayed, 
or rarely twelve ; the centres all hexagonal. 
Watch the flakes of a whole winter's storms, 
climb Chimborazo, go to the Pole, or make 
your mimic snow-storm for yourself inside 
a chemist’s bottle,—never will you find a 
finished star with five rays or with seven, 
or with that law of the angles broken. The 
rays themselves are broken, but never that 
creative law. Bruised, shattered, huddled 
together, the snowflakes reach us; but 
through all that bruise and batter that law 
of “sixes” lies plain upon them. By 
that they are born and live and die. 

Is it not very impressive and awe-ful,— 
these mathematics carried down to the 
microscopic measurements, these “ ethics 
of the dust,” as Ruskin calls them,—the 
grand legislation of the universe laid thus 
upon its invisible atoms! 


MANNERS AND THE BIBLE.’ 


(From Winsome Christianity, by the Rev. Richard 
Glover. | 


There is no “ model letter-writer ”. com- 
parable to the New Testament. Let a 
young man study the letters of St Paul, 
and it will have an infinitely better effect on 
his style than the letters of Lord Chester- 
field, and this quite apart from the effect 
of their moral and spiritual influence. 
The mere intellectual atmosphere of them 
will be elevating and refining to an aston- 
ishing degree. 

And here we may remark on the influ- 
ence of the Bible on mere manners. It 
invariably makes its readers more cour- 
teous and polite, and just, too, in propor- 
tion to the degree in which they are im- 
bued with its spirit and teaching. Leta 
rough boor become converted, and let him 
begin to read and love his Bible, and he 
grows upwards toward the gentleman from 
that hour. “The entrance of thy words 
giveth light; it giveth understanding unto 
the simple.” It cannot be otherwise, be- 
cause the Bible brings his mind perpetually 
into “good society.” He may be wholly 
cut off from this in the actual world,— 
though a religious poor man has here an 
advantage over his irreligious compeer, 
for, at any rate, on Sundavs he comes into 
contact with superior society in at least the 
of his church or chapel,—but when 

e reads his Bible he is brought into the 
society of the highest and most refined 
minds that ever existed. And how can it 
but be that all this should, perhaps insen- 
sibly, but at the same time very certainly, 
elevate, polish, and refine? “He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise ;” 
or, as the Persian Y equa. beautifully ex- 

it, “ Even the pebble will become 
oan if it lie beside the rose; ” and he 
that thus enjoys the society of gentlemen 
can hardly fail to become one too. 

Experience has shown this: other things 
being equal, as the uaintance of men 
with their Bible, so their mein and man- 
ners in — to the standard of mere 
gontiiny. oes a parent wish to intro- 

uce his child into “ good society ”? Let 
him introduce him into aloveof his Bible. 
Are young men and young women ambi- 
tious of self-culture even in regard to man- 
ners? And would they like to enter a 
good school of deportment? Let them 
enter into the society of the characters of 
the Bible, 

., But does some sharp reader say, How is 
it, then, that instances of discourtesy occur 
among professing Christians? My reply 
is, first, that it is one thing to be a profess- 
ing Christian, and another thing to be a 
real and worthy one; secondly, that it is 
quite possible to be a truly converted one, 
and yet to be very far from being a model 
or & winsome one; thirdly, that even in 
the case of an uncourteous Christian, 
depend upon it the man’s native bearish- 
ness would have been vastly more bearish 
if he had not been a Christian, In such 
& case, it. is not the Christianity of the 
I } to blame, but rather his defect 

“ it. He is a defective Christian because 
has neglected the special duty “to put 

< a encerning the former conversation the 
man "—in his case, that very ugly old 





Christianity recognizes the fact that 
Christians have faults. But it does not 
allow them, and it urges us to correct 
them. “I speak this to yourshame,” said 
St. Paul to Christians. And there is much 
now,that may be spoken to our shame; 
and ‘we fear that want of courtesy and true 
graciousness is very conspicuous under 
this category. But when the spirit of God 


Mears to us by St. Peter, “Adorn the doc- 


trine of God your Saviour in all things,” 
sure we are that he would have us specially 
remember that exhortation which he gives 
by the same apostle—“ Be courteous.” 





NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


Perkins’ Graded Anthems. 


A new Anthem Book by H. 8. Perkins; intended to 
supply choirs of ordinary ability with fresh attractive 
anthems from the best popular composers, free from 
technical difficulty, and yet of an interesting character. 
Contains about one hundred different pieces, is full 
music size, and is the largest and cheapest Anthem 
Book ever published. Notice the low price. $1 per 
copy; $7.50 per dozen. Specimen pages free on 
receipt of application. 


Improved Musical Catechism. 


A new, short, easy Catechism, with illustrations, b 
H. L. Bullock. With the help of this little boo 
mothers can easily teach their children the el ts 
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and a gem indeed! ‘a Su 


very best, all head and always sure to Acad. Lemon 
Wax marvellous for t beauty, fine quality and 
i 7 ti iv maeten Perfection To- 
mato, bright red, smooth as an appl . Giant Rocea Onion, 
grown from our Seed to weigh 1% Ibs. each. Burpee’s Long 
Orange Carrot, Onest. Peerless Cucumber, best for 
table or pickling. Giant Stuttgart Rudiah, early, \arce 
and fine. ‘op Globe Turnip, very handsome. Phi- 
ladelphia Batter Lettuce and Bassano Beet. Blusira- 
tions and fall directions for culture FFE on ewoh packet. 


. FER The abpre 12 
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the choicest and New ables are worth 61.15, but 
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Our Seeds are all Warranted First-Class, unrivalled in 
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received same ascash. ORDER N 
free to all. 





Vegetable Seeds—in all 2% packets—will be mailed for 75 Oenta, 


we will mail all the above and 
FOR ONE 00 R One ao oh Won 


n 
which at usual retail prices would cost #2.80 
d ask for Burpee’ 


's Farm ae 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & C0., Seedsmen, 219 @ 221 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








LSO@ one packet each of the delicious New Amber Cream 








der Peas, arly Cabbage and Sguash—making a complete 
ex. ! Of Postage stamps 
Annual for 1582, beautifully illustrated and 









COLE’S RELIABLE GARDEN, 
FLOWER, AND FLELD sSKEDS 
are the best, and are sold at the 
lowes! price. Garden Guide of 44 pages mailed frea 
Tells all about gardening. Address, 
COLE & BRO,, Seedsmen, Pella, Iowa. 


USSIAN W 

RU in cuitiv ‘ WHELs 
per acre, Hardy, prolific, 
rust-proof, 11b., postpaid, 
50c. ; 31bs., postpaid, $1.00; 


; y freight or express, not prepaid, $1.25: 


bu. b 
fone not prepaid, $2.00. New bags c. each, extra, 
Ask your merchant forcireular. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO.., Detroit, Mich 





of music in so simple and plain a manner as to impart 

to young children facility in sight reading. More than 

fills the place of every other Primer or Catechism, 
n 


a7 Art of Reading Music. 


An entirely new method for the use of schools and 
private pupils to develop rapid reading in vocal 
music, he exercises are thoroughly practical and 

rogressive, embracing a'l the varied vocal forms, 

m the simplest to the most complex. This is the 
first attempt to present, in a lucid and comprehensive 
manner, that branch of music which is most trouble- 
some to every student. Part L, price, 40 cents; Part 
IL., price, +) cents. Copies of any of the above mailed 
on receipt of price. 


WM. A. POND £C0., 25 Union Square. N. ¥. 


The Church Praise Book, 


Compiled and arranged by 
Bev. M. W. Stryker and Hubert P. Main. 





qregeties new Ses - A 487 tu 7 
ni nes. 
Patient thought eal cae ve been given both to 
the lyrical and devotional character of its words, and 
to the strength and suitability of its music. The well- 
worn and weil ot the American Church 


- tunes 
are all here, enriched by company with many stirring 
and sturdy tunes, 
To present it ii a form of unusual beauty and dura- 
» no nor expense have been withheld. 
No more elegant work of the sort has yet appeared 
and none so remarkably inexpensive. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. "| CHICAGO. 

ly solicit for the 


are the Publish: 
work a tho uuiaaiies om , Upon request, 
they will — 1. to any address, a circular giving full 


specimen of page, paper, etc, 

inapecti¢n to any Pastor or Charon. Comulttes, tobe 
mn to any or 

returned if not adopted. 


Price, $1.25 each, by mail. 
For intreduction,in any quantity, $1 each. 


ACCEPT NO OTHER ! 


but be sure you receive the original and only true 
Richardson’s New Method 
for the Pianoforte. 


, 





It is the most successful instruction book ever published, 
and although it has been before the public for nearly 
a quarter of a century, during which time more than a 


THIRD OF A MILLION 


copies have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its 
hold as & public favorite, but is still used and recom- 
mended by the best teachers. It isa 


BOOK WITHOUT ERRORS, 


having been many times revised, and by the addition, 
at various times, of much valuable material, is con- 
ceded to be most complete, thoroughly practical and 
progressive, and without a superior as an instruction 
book. 


PRICE, $3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO:, Boston. 
Established 1834. 


issued Dec. 27, 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


By LOWRY AND DOANE. 
Price, $10 per 100; 12 cents each by mail. 


HYMN SERVICE NO, 3 is a useful collection ot 
Songs for Sunday-schools. While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


International Lessons of 1882, 
They will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
school services. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. | Chicago. 


/ any school. 


30 BIG 100 best sorts Plants. Headquarters for 
ACRES nag teers gy ofall Souhe- 
m Rae J . Free catalogue 
BERRIES¢' 1. &. J.H. Hale, Sout! gastonbury,Ct 








SHATIN Give 





aa 


The newest and best styles for churches, halls, opera- 
houses, lodge-rooms, etc, 


HARWOOD CHATR SHAT CO., 
Send for catalogue. 24 Washington St., Boston. 


FLO RCFE 
NS 


AMERICAN AGARPET LINING CO. 











CHICKERING # 
*. PIANO, 


THE vICTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in« 


struments are respectiully invicved to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston 








ON ONE. LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can  e used in 
Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies, Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnnt Street. Philadelnhia. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the ulve; 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 











The cartons food Sweet Corn in the world, and 
80 i: wy, en, who place it alwaye at 
head of their | thus attesting that great law of 
Nature, that “the her north are , the 
earlier and better their product be.” 
the mostno: Farms on this Continent. The 

rinci illustration in our Squaw Corn, 
Red ver Corn, North Star Golden Dent Corn. St.Paul 
Yellow Onions, Besta, Carrots, Witent, Potatoes, Pras, 

ellow ons, ea 
Yellow bai he now fr, —, 


T. M. METCALF, St. 


Reed Crawer, Fabhew. and Tronnren= 








EST WHEAT 
avo GRAZING LANDS anc rounc on 
we Northern Pacific R. R. 


iw MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low PRICES; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE ANDO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Aart 
MENTION THIS PAPER St. Paut, Minn. 
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All lovers of flowers tier HAND-BOOK 


Every bu of cheap plants should have it. Every 
one wanting "3 plantesnonld cand tesaus 


new and 
Hand-Book, HOOPES, ne} & THO 
CHERBY HILL Nurseries, West Chester Ba, 




















E. COPD, 


Ns USSUUN 
MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Sargsem and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and e Powders here are worthless trash. He says 
that Sheridan’s Condition Pow ders are abso- 
lutely re and immenselv, valuable. Nothing on 
earth will make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condi- 
tion wders. Dose, one teaspoon to one pint 
food. — everywhere, or sent by mail for ht 


letter ps. 
L 8, JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES, 


Good News to Clubs. 


For the accommodation of club subscribers to The Sunday School Times, we shall hereafter, when requested to do so, send the papers for a club to 
the separate individual addresses of its members, instead of in as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking 
the papers from the post-office each week, and of distributing them. Those now receiving packages who desire to have this change made, will please send to us, 
if they have not already done so, the names and addresses of those who are entitled to the paper. It will, of course, be understood that the papers for a club 
must all go to one post-office. It is believed that the adoption of this method of mailing will lead to the formation of many new clubs. The subscription 
rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to ninetegn copies, $1.25 each ; twenty copies or over 
$1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. ‘Those who have 
already formed clubs can have, upon application, the extra copy here offered. 

In case the papers for a club are already being sent to individual addresses, 25 cents in addition to the club rate havi 


vin 
subscriber, we will, upon application, return the extra money thus paid, or send an additional number of papers coh 
scription, as may be preferred. 


FOR .THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put age oe within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers; are shut out from the ibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
pe to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. ‘The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 
—_ ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. The papers for such clubs will be sent to the individual addresses, the same 
as for larger clubs. 

If ae school of the class here mentioned has already sent an order for a club for its full number of teachers, and has paid us a higher rate than this 
new plan provides, we will, upon application, return to the school the extra money thus paid, or send additional papers each week, or extend the time of subscrip- 
tion, as may be preferred. 

FOUR WEEKS FREE.—T» help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 


of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of the 
paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opr If a school 


portunity to give the paper a thorough trial. 
is not ready to subscribe at once for a year, the subscription can be made for either three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


{February 11, 1882. 
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been paid for that purpose by each 
week, or extend the time of sub 
















THE AUTOPHONE. |:.20sfr ai DANIEL F. BEATTY 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST ONLY .. 


The most successful house in the Wovrid. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


This Magnificent CABINET Organ 


an elegant Stool, Book and M=sic, boxed 
and delivered cn board cars at Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, for 


Only $63.00 


Satisfaction absolutely guaranted cr moncy 
refunded after one ycar’s usc. 


34 STOPS. 
SPECIFICATIONS, as flows 


1. Cello, 8 ft. tone. 2. Melodia, 8 ft 
tone. 3. Clarabella,8it.tone. 4. Manual 
Sub-Bass, 16 ft. 5. Bourdon, 16 ft. tone. 
6. Saxaphone, 8 ft. tone. 7. Viol di Gamba, 
$ ft. 8 Diapason, $ ft. tone. 9 Viola 


Automatic Musical Instrument 


EVER OFFERED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND CATALOGUE OF MUSIC. 
Address, 


THE AUTOPHONE Co., 


ITHACA, N. Y¥. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time fordistribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 


sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








TEACHER’S BIBLES. 


Price Includes Postage. 


$1,380 Teacher’s Bible, Cents!™, 2" 


most complete teacher's Bible contains, and far 
more than many do. Priated off 
lates. In addi- 





Fc simile cud @PON THOUSANDS of important 


subjects necessary 
$1.30 Teacher's figeat study of the oly Word. 
Bible. A Dictionary 


Sunday Bitle published (far 
more Sat Baas, Sh. 1 also furvish more ex- 
poosive bindings if called for, at lowest prices, 


DAVID C. COOK, 148 Madison St., Chicage. 
etal 


invention in 
changes 





“SOLACE” Latest and best 
ADJUSTABLE chairs, with seven 
ition, 7 
ano ving al 

tures and comfort 
table chairs 

rv four times our prices, Price, 
\. icel  aered ort 00; 
ca , 85. or very 8 a 00; 
and, as an Ha inducement, wit, on receipt Bo ad 
deliver them free to moat of the ex press offices located 
on tine of raliroad in Narthern west of Missis- 

i . HERMON W. LADD, 168 Fulton &t,, 
on, Mass.: 207 Canal St.. N. Y.; 827 Arch St., 
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Golden Rule Alliance. 


A Christian Mutual Benefit Association, Limited 
to Members of Evangelical Churches. 
INSURES FROM $500 to $3,500. 
Only one death and one it in a year and a 


ea CL Seer 








IANOFOR 


TO cout’ wo Ven 
NE, : WORKMANSHIP AND DURA. 


WILLIAM KNABE @ Co. 


Nos, 204 and 204 West Raltimore Street, Baltimore, 


- Dolce,$ ft.tone. 10, Grand Expressione. 
11. French Horn, 8 ft. tone, 12. Harp 
olienne. 13. Vox Humana. MM. Echo, 

* 8 ft. tone. 15. Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 16. 
Clarionet, 8 ft. tone. 17. Vox Celeste, 8 ft, 
tone, 18. Violina, 4 ft. 19. Vox Jubl- 
lante, 8 ft. 20. Piccolo, 4 ft. 21. Coupler 
Harmonique. 22. Orchestral Forte. 2% 
Grand Organ KneeStop. 24. Right Organ 


Knee Stop. 

Do not think of buy- 
BEWARE « ing an organ that 
does not contain an Octave Coupler, 
a stop which doubles the power of the 
instrument. All of my organs have it. 











No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
ORGANS $45, 
S60, 875, Up. 


| PIANOS & fees 
; Upe WARRAN. 
‘ORGANS [isis 

STOC MMENSE 


K of SECOND HAND PIANOS 
j Shhorrn Bare A RDER, at GREAT 
' i: USTRATED CATA- 
) LOGUES MAILED FREE. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacture 
ers & Dealers, 826 Broadway, New Y ork. 





Write orcalion Washi 


Clinton H. Meneoly Bell Com 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell 








Horns in use. 





the ear. 


Persons purchasing them can return them 


if they de not prove beneficial. 


manufacturers, 


ISAAC 8. WILLIAMS & CO., 





BEAT Sinner’ Biba verge? Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
ny, 
Seek anaata gras Sicee te” sats 


THE LONDON HEARING HORN 


It is made of brass, 
silver-plated, with an ivory tip tor 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by the 


728 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


impieo BLUES SE, 


233 N. Second 8t., Phila., Pa. |@ day-sc 





i. = ; 7 < ——_—Ss’ This organ is @ triumph of the orran 


=== Ss builder's art. Et is wery beautiful 
New Style No. 11000.—Dim in appearance, being exactly 


( ensions 

ins.; Length, 49 ins. like the above cut. The case is ot 
solid walnut, profusely ornamented with hand carving and expensive fancy veneers. The music pocket is of 
the most beautiful design extant. It jias the best rubber upright bellows, with steel springs, rollers for 
moving, polished metal pedals, and ha adies, etc., etc. It is deserving of a place in the millionaire’s parlor, 
and would ornament the boudoir of ». princess. 






REMIT by Money Order, Express Prepaid. Bank Draft. or Registered Letters. Money refunded and all 
freight charges paid if not as represented. g@~ Come to Washington, New Jersey, and see factory (3 acres of 
space within walls of building) and select in person. Elegant carriage for visitors meets al! trains. 








BEATTY'S PIANO-FORTES. 


uare grand piano-fortes, four very handsome round corners, rosewood cases, three unisons, Beatty's 
..... iron frames, stool, k, cover, boxed, $222.75 to $297.50; caialogue prices. $800 Lo $1.000; 
satisfaction teed or ro! refonded, after one year’s use; upright piano-fortes $125 to $255; cala- 
logue prices to ard piano-fortes of the universe, as thousands testify ; write for mammoth 
list of testimonials; Beatty's cabinet ongpne. Lm pw . . varlor, $30 upward; visivors wel- 


come; ustrated cciaisbins tealbhas suis free. 
Address or call on DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


It is manifest that from GOUY SE:kUS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 
THE CHARACTER OF LANDRETHS’ SEEDS has 
been substan aul question. 
They are the STA ARD for quality. 
ee room in Garden Seed Grops under our own cul- 
Seed:tsent by mail. Drop us a postal card for prices an4 








Wholesale trade prices to dealers on anmnlicction, 
(Founded 1784.) DAVID LANDRETH & SO 
21 and 23 8S. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 





ANTERNS 
HEeOPTICONS 








“eT MILLIGAN 





‘The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trast . ' 5 
= TO re Sebel, Nowecer on edvertioomenc of a parts not im good steading oe tnadvertently inserted, 


